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INATIONAL | 


Building an Army 


President Roosevelt’s signature on the 
compulsory military service bill started 
the wheels of conscription turning. The 
President immediately issued a procla- 
mation setting October 16 as registra- 
tion day, and appointed a six-man com- 
mittee to oversee it, assisting the direc- 
tor, who is still to be named. On that 
date all men between 21 and 35 must 
register. Those selected will be trained 
as soldiers for one year. 

It’s not going to be easy to register 
all these men, pick out the ones to be 
trained, and get them started on their 
way to camps and barracks. One big 
job will be to provide housing for them. 
The House of Representatives last week 
passed and sent to the Senate a bill ap- 
propriating $333 million for this pur- 
pose. All over the country broom squads 
and carpenters, plumbers and masons 
were busy day and night putting up 
barracks. 

Another thing that has to be done is 
to protect trainees against financial dif- 
ficulties. Many of them will have to give 
up good jobs to work for Uncle Sam at 
$30 a month. The army doesn’t want 
these men to worry about money mat- 
ters. Congress was considering a 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act. 
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These recruits at Camp Ord, California, are having 
their mess kits inspected by a Regular Army sergeant. 
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This would help drafted men and their 
families take care of rent, insurance pre- 
miums, taxes, and installments on auto- 
mobiles and radios during the year of 


service. 


On the same day on which the selec- 
tive service bill was signed the National 
Guard went into action. More than 
60,500 National Guardsmen in 26 states 
were transferred to Federal service. The 
rest of the Guard will be called out in 
the next few months. they too, will 

et a year’s training. And about 20,000 
pet officers will be called. By Sep- 
tember 1, 1941, there will be approxi- 
mately 1,400,000 men under arms in 
this country. This will be a peacetime 
record for the United States. 


Taxing Excess Profits 


The Senate spent a good of last 
week debating an excess profits tax bill. 
This was prepared by the Senate 
Finance Committee to take the place of 
one passed 7 the House. The Senate 
passed its bill at the end of the week. 
A committee of Senate and House mem- 
bers will now have to settle the differ- 
ences between the two bills. 

The Senate bill as two 


parts. One part taxes extra 
profits Bed by industries 
out of war ee Corpo- 
rations will have to pay a 
tax on all profits above 
what they would normally 
make. The idea is to pre- 
vent the growth of a cro 
of “war millionaires.” This 
tax bill will take the place 
of earlier laws which said 
that builders of warshi 
and planes mustn’t make 
more than a certain per- 
centage of profit on their 
orders. The bill also in- 
creases the income tax on 
all corporations by 3.1%. 
So in addition to prevent- 
ing profiteering the bill 

raise some money for 
the government (more 
than million for the 
rest of this year, almost a 
billion dollars a year after 
that). 

The second part of the 
bill is meant to encourage 
industries to build new 

ts to make war ma- 
terials. Most business men 
are afraid to invest a lot of 





The Oberat ioe ade 
new plants. But would have al- 
ready paid taxes on the money they put 
into them. 


ide 
their earnings to equal one-fifth of 
the investment. In this way the whole 
amount would be amortized (paid off) 
in five years. Then, if the plant became 
useless in a few years they would not 
have so much money tied up in it. 


Mr. Willkie Travels 


Wendell Willkie’s campaign travels 
continued last week. As the week began 
he was hoarse and . His voice 
was almost gone. But he recovered in 
time to make an important at 
Coffeyville, Kansas. He told audi- 
ence that the most important issue in 
the campaign was the preservation of 
American . He declared that 
President Roosevelt had lost faith in the 
American people. “No man can save 


- democracy,” he said, “who has lost faith 


in the le.” If President Roosevelt 
should ig 0 ay he predicted, the 
American people would be under a to- 
talitarian government before the end of 
his third term. 

From Kansas Mr. Willkie travelled 
south to the Texas Panhandle. By the 
end of the week he was in California. 
At every stop he attacked the New 
Deal. In Texas he stressed the third 
term issue. He told a Los Angeles 
crowd that he wanted to save America 
from an incompetent and untrustworthy 
wagons peat 

President Roosevelt did no campai 
ing last week. But his runnin ate, 
Henry A. Wallace, was quietly in 
the Middle West. Mr. Wallece didn’t 
make any big speeches. But day after 
day he "eaealiea through the. small 
towns and the countryside, talking with 
little groups of farmers. 

The latest Gallup poll was issued last 
week. It showed President Roosevelt 
far ahead of Mr. Willkie. The President 
would carry 38 states to Willkie’s 10 if 
the election were held today, according 
to this survey of public opinion. 
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Primary Results 


There have been primary elections in 
a number of states during the past two 
weeks. _— are 0 of the interesting 
things that ha : 

Pr i Ashurst has been 
Senator from Arizona ever since Ari- 
zona became a state (1912). He has 
become a Washington character. Last 
week Judge Emest W. McFarland de- 
feated him in the Democratic primary. 
Said Senator Ashurst, “If we are to re- 
main a free people, it is the duty of 

ublic servants, not grumpily and sour- 
y to ~— the verdict of the majority, 
but joyously to accept that verdict.” 

Louisiana. The last of the old Huey 
Long-crowd neared the end of the po- 
litical trail. Of eight Long Congressmen, 
four were beaten, two were forced into 
runoffs, one didn’t run, only one was 
renominated. 

New York. The American Labor 
party, strong in New York, is divided 
into two der One supports President 
Roosevelt, other, more radical, 
doesn’t. The Roosevelt group won a 
two to one victory in the primaries. Joe 
McWilliams, who has been preaching 
anti-semitism and Nazi ideas in the 
Yorkville German section of New York 
City was badly beaten in the Republi- 
can Congressional primaries. He was 
taken to Bellevue Hospital to have his 
mind examined. 

Wisconsin. A dead man 


lled or 
vote in Wisconsin. Dr. Glenn Fr: 
was a candidate for the Republican 


Senatorial nomination. He was killed 
in an automobile accident the Sunday 
before election day. It was too late to 
take his name off the ballot. Many 
people voted for him as a tribute to his 
memory. 

Primary elections were also held in 
Massachusetts, Washington, Michigan, 
Georgia, Minnesota and New Mexico. 

A few more are scheduled before the 
big show on November 5. 


Blow for Blow 

Hitler may or may not be getting 
ready to invade England. But the Brit- 
ish are taking no chances. They are de- 
termined to break up an invasion before 
it gets started. For the past week the 
Royal Air Force has been g at 
the places from which an ‘nvasion 





might start. Night after night tons of 
flaming destruction are dumped on 
ports along the French, Belgian and 
Dutch coasts. Further i British 
bombers are attacking railroad centers 
and oil plants. 

This is the British answer to German 
raids on London, in their third week. 
Every night and almost every day Nazi 
raiders rain bombs on the city. Thou- 
sands of people have been killed. Hos- 
a are crowded with the injured. 

le blocks of buildings have been 
blown to bits. But London is still stand- 
ing. Three high-ranking American army 
officers have in London reno, 
the raids. Last week they return 
home. They reported that no really 
serious seiliede Meotae has as yet been 
done. 

And the people of London haven't 
lost their courage. They even seem to 
be getting used to this nerve-wracking 
way of living. They spend their nights 
in air raid shelters, cellars, subways. 
As the raids slacken off with daylight 
they snatch what sleep they can and 
then go about their daily jobs. 

Last week -the British received a 
terrible reminder ar the war at sea 
is still going on. A ship carrying chil- 
ew cad ther lee to ae in 
Canada was torpedoed by a submarine 
600 miles out in the At- 
lantic in the middle of 
a storm. About 300 peo- 

le, including 83 chil- 
_ were killed or 
drowned. 


Axis Talks 


Every once in a while 
the head men of Italy 
and Germany get to- 


gether in a m 
conference. never 
tell what have 


talked about. But it usu- 
ally means trouble for 
somebody. 

Germany's Foreign 
Minister von Ribbentrop 
spent three days in Rome 
last week ing with 
Mussolini. Most le 


— that the 
d something to do with 


Spain. Ramon Serrano 
Suner, General Franco’s 
righthand man, had been 
in Berlin just before von 
Ribbentrop left for Rome. 
Germany and Italy are 
trying to persuade Spain 
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to come into the war on their side. The 
chances are they also talked about the 
whole future of Europe, the Near East 
and Africa. 

Correspondents in Rome thought that 
von Ribbentrop and Mussolini had been 
dividing up the spoils just as if they 
had already won. Whether England is 
completely knocked out or not, Ger- 
many and Italy figure that the British 
have been pushed out of Europe. 
Greece and Turkey are the only friends 
Britain has left on the continent and 
they are sure they can take care of these 
two countries. Russia is stil] there, of 
course, but they don’t think Russia will 
bother them if they let her alone. 

And they expect to push Britain out 
of Africa, th i with Egypt. Then 
the three of them, Germany. Italy and 
Spain will divide Africa up between 
them. They may not interfere with the 
Arab countries in the Near East. But 
these little states won't have much 
choice except to play along with the 
Axis. 


Battle of Egypt 


Italian and British soldiers fought last 
week in clouds of sand raised by the 
hot desert wind of the Sahara. Musso- 
lini’s tanks and armored cars poured 
through gaps in the barbed-wire de- 
fenses ang the Libyan-Egyptian bor- 
der. They headed across the Egyptian 
desert toward Alexandria and the Suez 
Canal. The Royal Air Force blasted the 
Italians from the air. From the nearby 
Mediterranean sea British warships 
shelled Italian troops and supply trains. 


From the Washington Post 
Will History Repeat Itself? 
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But the Italians came steadily on, 
ten miles a day. The outnumbered Brit- 
ish fell back before them. By the week’s 
end the invaders were in Sidi Barrani, 
fifty-five miles inside the border. This 
town is 250 miles from Alexandria, 375 
from the Suez Canal. This was the end 
of the first stage of the Italian advance. 
Here they halted to catch their breaths 
before starting the second and much 
more difficult stage. Next will come a 
thrust toward Matruh, 86 miles further 
east along the coast road. 

What are the Egyptians doing about 
all this? It is their country across which 
the British and Italians are fighting. 
They have broken off diplomatic rela- 
tions with Italy, but they have not de- 
clared war. The Italians are trying hard 
to persuade them not to do so. They 
are helping, they declare, to liberate 
Epypt “from the oppressive domination 
of the English.” But this doesn’t seem 
to impress the Egyptians very much. 
They know that they will be better off 
if the British win, and they are cooper- 
ating closely with the British. 


Japan Moves In 


The Japanese killed two birds with 
one stone when they moved into Indo- 
China last week. They got a new jump- 
ing-off place for their war against 
China. And at the same time they gave 
the white man another push out of the 
Far East. 

The French government of Indo- 
China and the Japanese had been nego- 
tiating for several weeks. The collapse 
of France in Europe had left the colony 
stranded. It looked to Japan like a good 
time to put on pressure. They demand- 
ed the right to move troops and supplies 
through Indo-China. In this way the 
could attack China through the back 
door. The French authorities argued 
for the best bargain they could get. But 


they knew that they would have to give . 


in to the Japanese in the end. The 
Foreign Minister of France said that in 
her weakened position France could 
not resist the Japanese by herself. The 
British were too busy at home. 

That left it up to the United States. 
Secretary Hull had already warned 
the Japanese that the United States 
wouldn't approve if they interfered with 
Indo-China or the Netherlands Indies. 
But he didn’t say that we would take 
any definite action to stop them. And 
we D gg snd won't. 

Japanese knew this and went 





INVENTORS ON STAMPS—The five new postage stamps 

Americans” series of 35 stamps which the Post Office Department ; 

shows five of America’s. leading inventors, men who have contributed notably to the development of 
our national resources. They include (left to right): Eli Whitney, inventor of the cotton 

lc stamp; Samuel F. B. Morse, telegraph, 2c; Cyrus H. McCormick, reaping machine, 3c; 

sewing machine, 4c; Alexander Graham Bell, telephone, 10c 


right ahead with their demands. Fi- 

the French agreed to allow them 

“limited number” of troops 

air bases in Indo-China. 

the a t was 

ade there was fighting between Indo- 

Chinese and Japanese soldiers. But ap- 

parently the clash was due to a mis- 

understanding, and was not a serious 
battle. 


Regulating Transportation 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion was set up by Congress in 1887. 
It was given the job of regulating 
all the railroad companies in 
country. It .was authorized to fix 
the rates they charged and make 
rules about the services they gave. At 
first the 1. C. C. had five members. 
Now it has eleven. Transportation has 
become.one of our most important in- 
dustries. 

But transportation methods have 
changed since the |. C. C. was estab- 
lished. Buses, trucks, and boats on 
rivers and canals now compete with the 
railroads. We have had a Maritime 
Commission which regulated inland 
waterways. But the Federal Govern- 
ment has had no control over buses and 
trucks. 

The railroads complained that this 
was unfair. They said that buses and 
trucks could do as they pleased and 
charge what they liked, while every- 
thing the railroads did was controlled 
by the I. C. C. 

Two years ago Congress started to 
do something about regulating buses 
and trucks. They wrangled over it for 
a year. Each house passed a bill. But 
it took another year to straighten out 
the differences between them. A con- 
ference committee practically had to 
write a new bill. Finally the job was 
finished. Senate and House passed the 
bill (the Wheeler-Lea bill). Last week 


President Roosevelt signed it. The bill 

transfers control of inland waterwa 

from the Maritime Commission to 

I. C. C. And it gives the Commission 
wer to te buses and_ trucks. 
ow all forms of interstate transporta- 

tion, ex air traffic, will be controlled 

by -the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion. 


How Many Americans? 


The dg mg ot the United States 
on April 1 was 131,409,881, pea 
to the preliminary figures for the 1 
census. This was 8,634,835 more than 
in 1930. Our population has increased 
only 7% in the past ten years. This is 
the smallest rate of increase since the 
first census was taken in 1790. The 
reasons for this, says the Director of 
the Census Bureau, is that “we don’t 
have enough babies and we are not 
building “up with immigration from 
abroad.” 

Florida showed the greatest rate of 
population increase of any state. New 
Mexico and California came next. The 
District of Columbia had a greater rate 
of increase than any state. Five of the 
states in the Dust Bowl, Kansas, Ne- 


‘braska, North Dakota, Oklahoma, and 


South Dakota, lost population. Only 
one other state, Vermont, showed a 
decline. The Southern and Pacific coast 
states grew faster than the national 
average. The drift of le to the 
larger cities continu uring the 
decade. 

Several changes took place in the 
rank of states according to population. 
California became displacin 
Texas. Florida and the District o 
Columbia each advanced four places. 
Kansas declined five places. There was 
only one change in ranking of the 
ten largest cities. Baltimore moved up 
from eighth place to seventh, ahead of 
St Louis. 
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Can Britain Stave Off Invasion? 


Chances Rise as English People Withstand Punishing Blows 
and R.A.F. Assaults Disrupt Nazi Preparations 


6 OTAL WAR” struck London 
this month. The of Ger- 
man bombing raids exceeded 

all others of the past two months, 

and has been maintained with 
scarcely a let-up for over two weeks. 

In one seven-day period the world’s 

largest city had 28 air raid alarms. 

Britons spent more than half the 

time in underground shelters. Even 

after the “all clear” signal sounded, 

lives were continually menaced b 

delayed-action bombs, which rail 

ed hours after they were dropped. 

“Suicide Squads” of Royal Engineers 

were kept b removing these 

deadly Salk tas streets. Many 
of London’s 14,000 factories were 
damaged by bombs. Hundreds of 
houses in slum areas as well as the 
fashionable districts near Bucking- 
ham Palace were wrecked. Blazing 
docks and gas mains served to guide 
Nazi bombers in night raids. Lon- 











don’s anti-aircraft batteries blazed 
away hour after hour. Each salvo 
of these guns sent 45 tons of steel 
into the air. Splinters from these ex- 
snag | shells rained on London roof 
tops like hail. But the Nazis kept 
coming back night and day. 

How soon will those mass bomb- 
ing raids be followed by an attempt 
to invade the British Isles? The an- 
swer to that question depends on 
how well the Germans carry out 
their plan of attack. They are try- 
ing to wear down the Royal Air 
Force and gain mastery in the air 
over Britain and the narrow Eng- 
lish Channel. Then the hundreds of 
small boats and barges stationed at 
ports along the coast of France, Bel- 
gium, and the Netherlands can be 
used to land troops, tanks and guns 
on British beaches. Severe storms 
along the Channel reportedly upset 
one Nazi invasion attempt last week. 


a 


The hopeful British recalled how 
storms in 1588 helped break up the 
Spanish Armada’s attempt to invade 
England. But Prime Minister 
Churchill warned them to be on 
their guard. Some observers expected 
Hitler to attempt an invasion before 
another week goes by in order to 
avoid the autumn storms which 
would increase the difficulties of 
transporting troops across the Chan- 
nel. But others thought he would 
merely keep hammering away at 
Britain week after week until Brit- 
ish, resistance collapsed. They said 
this plan would not be as risky as 
an attempted invasion. 

In order to block a German inva- 
sion, Britain must hurl back Nazi 
bombers and also carry the war to 
German bases in France, Belgium, 
and the Netherlands. Last week, 
R.A.F. bombers swept nightly over 
the jumping-off places where Nazi 
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barges and ships were — 
British warships moved into the Chan- 
nel to shell German coastal guns in 
France. R.A.F. bombers also bombed 
industrial areas in Germany and gave 
Berlin a taste of the “total war” now 
being felt by London. 


Who Is Winning? 


Who is winning the Battle of Brit- 
ain? Experts disagree. One commen- 
tator said: “The British are by no means 
out. But they are. back on their own 
20-yard line.” And the careful censor- 
ship of news prevents us from learn- 
ing the whole truth of the Battle of 
Britain. The battle now is in its third 
phase. Here it is, play-by-play: 1. The 
Nazis began by attacking British ports 
and shipping. They tried to wreck 
naval bases and cripple the shipping 
on which the British Isles depend for 
over 80 per cent of their supplies. These 
attacks were not very successful. 

2. Mass bombing raids were directed 
at R.A.F. air bases in southeastern 
England. Furious air battles raged over 
this area, which now is known as “Hell's 
Corner.” The Nazis wanted to drive 
the R.A.F. out of that area so their 
bombs could reach London and other 
British manufacturing cities and rail- 


road lines more easily. They did suc-, 


ceed in knocking out those air fields. 
The R.A.F. had to fall back to its 
second line of defense—the air fields 
around London and other inland cities. 
Then came the third phase. 


This Is “Total War” 


8. The Nazis are trying to destroy 
the nerves and morale of 7,500,000 per- 
sons in London—the capital and heart 
of the world-wide British Empire. Day 
and night the city was shaken by the 
explosion of bombs. People reported 
for work in the morning after a — 
less night in an air raid shelter. Will 
this loss of sleep wear them out and 
make them want to quit? This is what 
happened in Poland, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and France. 

“This is total war,” wrote Raymond 
Daniell in the New York Times. “The 
nerves of the population are a military 
objective. In that kind of war a hos- 
pital or a shelter with a thousand peo- 
ple in it is just as good as a hit on an 
arsenal or a dock. That is the kind of 
war that is going on here. . . .” This 
“total war” inflicts greater hardships 
and losses on civilians than on armed 
forces. For instance, in two weeks over 
10,000 civilians were killed and wound- 
ed, while only 250 British troops were 


killed. 
But the ple of London griml y 
announced that “we can take it.” Dur- 


ing one visit to a heavily bombed dis- 
trict, King George VI was greeted with 
the shout: “Youre a great King!” He 


shouted back: “You're a t people.” 
One reporter found a big rough cock 
ney sitting in a bomb crater in the mid- 
dle of a London street calmly boiling 
water for his tea over a blazing gas 
pipe. Newspapers advertised ear plugs 
and sleeping powders which were guar- 
anteed to practically make night bomb- 
ing raids a pleasure. Trains moved 
thousands of women, children and old 
men out of London. Workers and busi- 
nessmen stayed behind to “carry on.” 
One man remarked: “Believe me, the 
bombings will have to get a lost worse 
before I crack. Hitler can send all he’s 
got and so long as we give Berlin a 
pasting I won't worry too much, now 
that the wife and kids are out of the 
way.” 


Can They “Take It?” 


But will the bombings “get a lot 
worse?” Can the Nazis gradually ham- 
mer Britain into submission? The Brit- 
ish point out that over 4,000 plane 
crews have been lost by the Germans. 
es say untrained pilots are being 
used by Germany. But other observers 
wonder if the Nazis are not holdin 
back their trained men for a final sm: 
at Britain. Furthermore the R.A.F. 
pilots are showing signs of exhaustion 
after days and nights of brilliant work. 
And it is plain that even the.best anti- 
aircraft batteries cannot beat off night 
bombing raids unless they are aided by 
planes. Bombers can fly over London 
and other cities at 20,000 or 30,000 
feet and drop tons of bombs, which are 
certain to do great damage in crowded 
Britain. 

It is possible that the Battle of Brit- 
ain may get more serious. The British 
may be pushed back from the “20-yard 
line” to the goal line. But they have 
one more reason for feeling confident. 
Oil, they say, is becoming a serious 

roblem for Germany and Italy. They 

lieve their air force and industries 
can hold out longer than the oil supply 
which is feeding German bombers. Ru- 
manian oil production is said to be far 
below normal, and it is reported that 
Germany is not getting much oil from 
Russia. This may be one of the reasons 
for the hasty conference last week be- 
tween German Foreign Minister von 
Ribbentrop and Premier Mussolini. At 
the same time these officials probably 
were discussing plans to keep Britain 
busy in other parts of her vast Empire. 

Italian troops under Marshal Grazi- 
ani already have penetrated 80 miles 
into Egyptian territory. They are aim- 
ing at Cairo and Alexandria on the Nile 
River, and the Suez Canal—Britain’s 
eastern gateway to the Mediterranean 
Sea. If this drive were successful it 
would menace important British oil sup- 


lies in the Near East. Pipe lines carry- 
ie oil from the Near Eee fie 








If Graziani’s iin 
cape British nav: ‘ must con- 
tend with the hot, cael desert, wastes. 
“Water may prove the deciding factor 
in this desert war between Italy and 
Britain. The British can get their water 
supplies by railroad from Alexandria, 
or by naval vessels. The Italians must 
carry their water hundreds of miles by 
pipe line or truck. 


A Balkan Drive? 


But some experts say the next Italo- 
German thrust at Britain will come from 
another direction. They point out that 
Hitler has one million men ready for a 
drive through the Balkans. (See Schol., 

t. 23, The Balkans: Football of 
Three Dictators. ) 

A Balkan drive would slice through 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Turkey and Syria. 
Then it would hit British oil fields in 
Iraq, strike southward through Pales- 
tine, and finally join the Italians in a 
pincer-like move against Suez. With the 
main British forces busy defending 
England, the Nazis would not run into 
much opposition. The fall of France 
has greatly weakened the striking power 
of the Near-Eastern Franco - British 
army that was massed in Syria several 
months ago. 

Turkey is strong enough to give the 
Nazis stiff opposition. But the Turks 
may not move unless they are sure of 
Russian friendship. And Russia is a 
big question mark. Will Russia oppose 
or aid a Nazi drive through the Balkans? 

Is Gibraltar Next? 

Meanwhile, the British trou- 
ble at the other end of the Mediterra- 
nean Sea. Ramon Serrano Suner, Span- 
ish Minister of the Interior and er- 
in-law of Spain’s Dictator, General 
Franco, has visited Berlin. Italian and 
German planes, guns, and _ soldiers 
helped. Franco gain control of Spain, 
after a bitter three-year civil war. Now 
Italy and Germany may be demanding 
that Franco give them some aid in re- 
turn. And Suner, whose fascist 
is very powerful, is anxious to take ad- 
vantage of Britain’s desperate situation. 
Accontiegly: S may join Italy and 
Germany in a air and sea attack 
on Gibraltar—Britain’s western gateway 
to the Mediterranean Sea. 

















By HENRY STEELE COMMAGER, Ph.D. 


S issue of Scholastic is de- 
| voted to an appraisal of Ameri- 
can resources, with a view to 
discovéring what is available to us 
for national defense. The material 
resources of the United States are 
surpassingly great — greater perhaps 
than those at the command of any 
other nation. But our resources are 
not merely material, nor will physical 
resources be suffcient to save us in 
the critical days ahead. Man shall 
not live by bread alone, but by all 
that cometh from the spirit, and our 
spiritual heritage is as rich and as 
precious as our material. Without the 
material resources, the spiritual may 
be crushed; without the spiritual, the 
material may become a vain thing, 
or, as with Germany today, an in- 
strument for destruction. 

For what is it, after all, that we 
are concerned to defend? This may 
seem to be a very elementary ques- 
tion. Of course we wish to defend 
our country. But what is it about this 
country that makes it worth defend- 
ing, what is it that calls so pea - 
tively upon the energies and talents 
of every citizen, what is it that justi- 
fies all our present anxious endeav- 
ors? Is it merely a matter of defend- 
ing the soil of the United States from 
a foreign invader? But this question 
is not the most urgent one, for there 
is little likelihood of immediate in- 
vasion. 

Suppose the United States could 
escape invasion, suppose the lives 
and property of Americans could be 
guaranteed from any gutside attack, 
on condition that we agreed to adapt 
ourselves to a totalitarian society, 
economy, and government. Would 
any one think for a moment.that this 
alternative would be acceptable to 
us, that we could cease building up 
our national defenses and thus 
cheaply buy peace and security at 
the price of our liberty, our democ- 
racy, our constitutionalism? No, it is 
clearly something more than the 
mere soil of the United States or the 
property of her citizens that we are 
prepares to defend. What, then, is 
itt 


Again, the question may seem ele- 
| 


Spiritual Resources 


mentary. It is, of course, the Ameri- 
can way of life. But what is the 


. American way of life, and why is it 


dear to us? This may be an ele- 
mentary question, but it is by no 
means a simple one. It is, on the 
contrary, a very broad one, so broad 
that we cannot hope to answer it in 


Pennsylvania Raiiroed Poster 
RINGING OUT LIBERTY 
July 8, 1776, Philadelphia 


this brief space. But perhaps we can 
find a short-cut to the answer. What 
is the non-material heritage which 
we think of as peculiarly American, 
which we have steadfastly cherished, 
and which we are prepared to de- 
fend against frontal attack or internal 
destruction or even compromise? 
We can do no better here than 
to take as our point-of departure 
that document with which Ameri- 
cans announced to the world the 
birth of a new nation—the Declara- 
tion of Independence. We have 
changed vastly on the material side 
since the idyllic days of the eigh- 
teenth century, but we still subscribe 
te those principles of society and 
sae which our forefathers 
e proclaimed. Today; as never be- 
fore in history, those principles are 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


challenged. They are challenged not 
only by arms—that has happened 
before—but in philosophy. 

What are those principles? The 
first of them is that “all men are 
created equal.” There are no quali- 
fications to this, no exceptions; it is 
simply a “self-evident truth.” Now 
this doctrine of equality is very basic 
to the American way of life, and it 
is one of the doctrines most sharply 
challenged today. What did Thomas 
Jefferson and the other signers of the 
great Declaration mean when they 
said that all men were created equal? 
They did not mean that all men were 
actually equal—in physique, in mind, 
in possessions. They meant two 
things: that all men were equal in 
the sight of God, and that all men 
were equal before the law. When 
this phrase was written, and for 
many. years thereafter, all men were 
not actually equal, even.before the 
law. But the whole course of our - 
history has been to make this ideal 
a reality, to put it into actual effect, 


_and that effort has been pretty 


largely successful. The doctrine of 
equality is one of the fundament- 
als that would have to go if we 
abandoned the American way of life 
in favor of a totalitarian way of life, 
for there is no room for such a doc- 
trine in present-day Germany or 
Italy. The tendency of American 
history is towards an ever greater 
realization of actual equality among 
men; the tendency of totalitarianism 
is toward the re-establishment of all 
those inequalities which for centur- 
ies plagued mankind. 

Next we note the statement that 
men are “endowed by their creator 
with certain unalienable rights.” Let 
us pause here, before we inquire into 
the particular rights with which men 
are endowed, and notice the phras-. 
ing of this doctrine. Men are en- 
dowed with rights—that is they are 
born with them. Rights do not come 
from some superior political author- 
ity to be conferred as a matter of 
privilege, but they are the inherited 
possession of all men. And they are 
“unalienable.” They cannot be taken 


(Concluded on page 16) 
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Wide World 


Robert. Y. Ritchie 


Uncle Sam Takes Stock of His Raw Materials 





Wide World 


Richest of All Countries in Essential War Resources, But 
We Still Lack Tin, Rubber, Manganese and a Few Others 


we had to fight a war against 
superior fleets capable of block- 
ading both our coasts, could the 
United States carry on—or would in- 
dustry stagnate and die from lack of 
_ raw matefials, as did Germany's in 

1918? 

That’s the problem which faced 
members of the National Defense 
Advisory Council and the War and 
Navy Departments. Army and Navy 
chiefs, gathering in Washington, 
have pored over their charts and 
maps, looked to the possibility of a 
naval war with Japan and the Axis 
powers, studied the probability of 
continued imports in such a case, 
and then reached their decision. 

First, they agreed America would 
not starve or even have to ration 
food. Our domestic production of 
foodstuffs is more than sufficient to 
feed all our people. 

Secondly, however, American in- 
dustry is dependent on certain im- 
ports of raw materials. Their supply 
in peace is important enough, but 
their shortage in war would critically 
affect the defense of the nation. 


(- America be starved out? If 


“Strategic” and “Critical” 


The imports were listed under two - 


headings, “strategic” and “critical.” Rub- 
ber, tin, manganese, antimony, and 
chromium headed the first list, and 
aluminum, platinum, and wool headed 
‘the second. i 

Strategic materials are those which 
come mostly from foreign supply and 


By Jack L. Mullin 


a shortage of which would seriously 
hamper national defense. Critical mate- 
rials are those which are produced in 
this country but in amounts insufficient 
for war and civil’ purposes combined, 
so that special arrangements including 
restrictions of civil use would have to 
be made to procure enough of them for 
military use.* 

Imagining the worst possible situa- 
tion, Laepating help yen Canada 
and our Latin American neighbors, our 
military men and’ economic experts 
laid the foundation for safeguarding 
against such an emergency. Three 
means were chosen: 

1. Immediate passage of a Strategic 
Raw Materials Act which would per- 
mit the government to purchase huge 
stockpiles of materials for future use. 

2. Immediate development and in- 
creased surveys of the mineral wealth 
within continental United States. 

8. Increased development of syn- 
thetic materials, similar to German “er- 
satz” products. (Ersatz means “substi- 
tute,” and is applied to compounds 
developed by German chemists as a 
substitute for natural materials. For ex- 


*Definition as given by Lt. Col. Clark S. Robin- 


son, Ordnance Reserve, U. S. A. 


Photos at top show three of the most 
important raw materials needed for na- 
tional defense. Picture at left shows syn- 
thetic rubber which can be produced 
from petroleum by the Standard Qil 
Company of New Jersey, should the U. S. 
be eut off from its imported natural 
rubber supply. Center shows the huge 
tanks that can be used for the storage of 
oil reserves. Right picture shows a bat- 
tery of ore chutes loading a boat with 
iron ore at Duluth, Minnesota. 


e 


=: Germany produces gasoline from 
coal, and undérwear fabrics from glass.) 

The Strategic Raw Materials Act, 
passed by Congress last year, has sent 
experts from the Bureau of Mines and 
Geological Survey scurrying to every 
corner of.the country to investigate our 
own natural wealth. Even now men in 
hob-nailed boots and woolen shirts are 
drilling and testing samples of ore in 
various sections of the West. Great 
strides, too, have been made in develop- 
ing synthetic products. 

Here’s how we stand, then, on the 
most important strategic raw materials. 
If suddenly, tomorrow, a hypothetical 
Nation Z should declare a total block- 
ade of America, our entire steel indus- 
try, by losing its access to manganese, 
oad. be imperiled; our defense pro- 

am, vitally dependent upon rubber 
or mechanized army units, would be 
weakened; and in a short time we 
might be using plastics and glass in 
place of tin. 


RUBBER 
Modern ‘armies_ride on rubber and 
so do 30,000,000 automobiles in this 
hemisphere. “No other raw material 
now occupies so hot a spotlight among 
the strategic materials of U. S. defense, 
reports the magazine Fortune in its 
Au issue. 
e consume nearly 600,000 long 
tons of rubber a year, and all but 2 
& cent of Si comes from the Far East. 
n a war with Japan, Nipponese war- 
ships would sasbentnehy strike to sever 
the rubber lifeline between us and the 
Dutch and British East Indies. With 
our supply shut off, the U. S. would im- 
pk begin to draw from its stock- 
pile which has been built up through 




















stocks of finished products in ware- 
houses. 
The B. F. Goodrich, du Pont, Fire- 
and Standard Oil 
companies would immediately begin 
large-scale production of on rub- 
ber, on which they have been experi- 
menting for years. Synthetic rubber, 
made from coal, salt, limestone, and 
petroleum, accounted for only 0.25 per 
cent of U. S. consumption last year, 
however, as compared to Germany s re- 
ported 40 per cent production. But the 
American ind is now expanding 
rapidly. Standard Oil of New Jersey 
produces a uct, “butyl,” which is 
more duabie. more elastic, and more 
resistant to wear and tear than natural 
rubber. A 
Then too, Latin America is not to 
be discounted easily, for it would take 
a mighty fleet to blockade both Ameri- 
can coastlines. Confident that rubber 
can be grown in Central and South 
America (rubber was in use by South 
American Indians long before the 17th 
century), Department of Agriculture 
experts are cooperating with the Latin 
republics in establishing experimental 
growing stations in Costa Rica, Peru, 
Ecuador, Bolivia, Brazil, and Colombia. 


TIN 


“The day may come when American 
newlyweds will have to quit eating out 


of tin cans,” writes Jack Stinnett, Asso- 
ciated Press feature writer; in his article 

i our plight in trying to se- 
cure solliciecn pl sm a dey in 
case of war our o— tin me = 
ev ear might di m t 
ebekved of a and Seid have to be 
replaced by containers of glass, fibre, or 
synthetic resins. 

Here, again, {spans shadow threat- 
ens our tin supp for both rubber and 
tin are produced in the same regions 
of the Southwestern Pacific. With tin, 
however, a very substantial source is 
also provided by Bolivia. The United 
States is the world’s largest consumer of 
tin. We use 75,000 tons out of a world 
production of 183,000 tons. But we 
must rely upon foreign sources for 
nearly 99 per cent of our supply. Efforts 
by government miners and survey ~~. 
neers, who even now are scouring the 
West for traces of tin, have so far met 
with little success. 

We have been using large quantities 
of Bolivian tin but it all comes through 
Great Britain, for Bolivia has no smelt- 
ers of its own. There is only one large 
smelter in the Western Hemisphere, 
and that is in Argentina. Government 
officials, however, meeting with leaders 
of the Bolivian tin industry this month, 
have announced plans for establishing 
smelters in the United States as was 
done during the World War. 
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It, however, these measures should 
fail, the Army and Navy might be 
forced to commandeer all tin supplies. 
Tin’s primary military use is for ma- 
chines. Many bearings and bushings are 
made with tin or tin alloys. 


MANGANESE 


Chile this month ; to the side 
of Uncle Sam and fms her supplies 
of manganese. Cuban mines in 1937 
increased their output of manganese ore 
171 per cent! 

No news could have pleased govern- 
ment defense chiefs more than this, for 
there is no strategic mineral of the 
United States for which assurance of 
supply in time of war is more essential. 
It is absolutely essential in modern 
steelmaking, declared Brooks Emeny, 
economist. 

We produce about 8 per cent of our 
consumption of manganese and the rest 
of this ore—the very “starch” of steel— 
is ferried in freighters from Brazil, 
Cuba, Soviet Russia, the African Gold 
Coast, and British India. 

In the last war, submarine attacks in- 
terfered with the regular flow of man- 
ganese supplies and industry often ran 
short. Prices too soared. In the event-of 
a total blockade of the Americas, we'd 
naturally have no access to any source 


*From The Strategy of Raw Materials by Brooks 
Emeny, Macmillan, New York, 1934. 


Reprinted from the United States News, an independent weekly magazine on national affairs, published at Washington. 
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but Brazil, Chile and Cuba. Only a 


major disaster could cut off our com- 
munication with Cuba for the Carib- 
bean Sea has become virtually an Amer- 
ican lake. 

Then -too, the Navy’ Department, 
looking ahead, began storage in 1938 
of large supplies of the ore. American 
deposits of low grade manganese could 
also be used in an emergency. 


ANTIMONY, CHROMIUM, MERCURY, 
NICKEL, TUNGSTEN 

Every time a big army bomber is put 
together, its nickel comes from Canada, 
its chromium from Southern Rhodesia, 
and its tungsten and antimony from 
China and Mexico. 

The bullets loaded into the army's 
new Garand rifle are made from lead 
hardened with antimony. Chromium 
and nickel have important uses in steel 
production. Nickel toughens steel and 
is used in its manufacture for heavy 

ns, armor plate, tanks, and casings 
for rifle and machine-gun bullets. 

Tungsten is used in making high- 
speed cutting tools and munitions. Mer- 
cury is employed in drugs and ful- 
minates of high explosives. 

We consume large supplies of all 
these minerals in normal times. The 
discoveries of American chemists and 
the recent acquisition of stockpiles have 
improved our position in these metals. 

However, in an extreme emergency 
the government could replenish our 
nickel supply by recalling all nickel 
coins. But before this would happen, 
all access to Canada would have to be 
cut off. Molybdenum, a material of 
which we have abundant supplies, has 
already been substituted for tungsten. 

Picturing the same emergency, we 
might have to give up chrome trim- 
mings on our new model cars and bicy- 
cles, for the steel industry consumes 
nearly three-fourths of our chromium 
consumption. . 

Barring a rift between Uncle Sam and 
the Mexican Government, or an invasion 
of Mexico by fascist groups, our source 
of antimony is quite secure. Producin 
about two-tenths of one per cent 0 
our consumption, we have been de- 
pendent since 1931 on Mexico. 

COAL AND IRON ORE 

Coal has become one of the most 
amazing, complex materials of our age. 
From coal we now derive perfumes, 
dyes, gasoline, medicines, resins, sugars 
and alcohol. This versatility is of prime 
importance to Germany and Great Brit- 
ain, but coal’s original use as a source 
of energy remains paramount in the 
United States. With manganese and 
iron ore, coal forms the: three most es- 
sential materials for the manufacture of 
steel. 

And war- or no war, Uncle Sam’s 


billion dollar steel industry will be fed 





with adequate supplies of coal and iron 
ore. Economists estimate our iron ore 
reserves at 6 per cent of the world’s 
supp: We produce 33 per cent of the 
world’s coal. The slight amount of iron 
ore we do im could be stopped to- 
morrow with little effect. 


PETROLEUM 

The U. S. is blockade-proof on its 
oil supply. Italy’s buses run on charcoal, 
and German trucks (private cars are 
not allowed to operate gr og stop 
at illuminating gas stations for their 
daily power. But American automobiles 
and industry would be unaffected if we 
went to war in the morning. 

American oil reserves are estimated 
at about 17 million barrels or sufficient 
for 14 years’ consumption. However, 
discoveries of new oil pools are being 
constantly exploited, so that chances of 
actual physical exhaustion are slim in 
the near future. 

The importance of an adequate sup- 
ply of oil in war cannot be over- 
estimated. Modern armies not only roll 
on rubber, but move on gasoline and lu- 
bricating oil. In war, with huge mech- 
anized units and thousands of airplanes 





and ships taxing our 
pera hg: phe nie but 
there would be no shortage or ration- 
ing. Not with our t production at 
63 per cent of the world’s total. 


COPPER AND LEAD 


American doughboys will never have 
to risk their lives in retrieving exploded 
shells for scrap as did the Kaiser's 
troops for German industry, desperately 
in need of copper in 1918. 

Our position regarding lead and cop- 
per is impregnable. We produce about 
96 per cent of our lead consumption. 

Copper is used. for electrical gener- 
ators, ammunition, casings, ignition 
equipment, and steels. Lead goes into 
storage batteries, bullets, paint, and 
high-test gasoline. 

ALUMINUM AND PLATINUM 

Aluminum plays a vital part in indus- 
try, and néarly 40 per cent of its supply 
is imported into this country, but 
mainly from the Western Hemisphere. 

Even in war we'd still undoubtedly 
have our aluminum pots and pans and 

(Concluded on page 16) 
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Rubber 
Tin 
Asbestos 
Nickel 


Sugar 
Mercury 
Wool 
Bauxite 
Timber 
Lead 
Iron Ore 
Electricity 
Salt 
Coal 
Petroleum 
Copper 
Cereals 


Cotton 
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America’s Lack. 
Vital Products 
Sugar 827 


Rubber 
‘Wool 





Staple Products 


Total Lack Of 
Coffee, Silk, 
Cocoa, 


Linen(Flax) 


6% 


From the Christian Science Monitor. 
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BEHIND THE HEADLINES — 














J$ HEALTH: A First Line of Defense 
By Omar and Ryllis Goslin 
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N these critical days the atten- 
tion of Americans is focused on the 
many-sided task of national de- 
fense. An important element in that 
task is the training of adequate man- 
power. Congress has the con- 
scription bill providing for the regis- 
tration of all men between the a 
of 21 and 35, and drafting of 900, 
of these men for one year of military 





IN 1918 468 OF EVERY 1000 MEN EXAMINED WERE DEFECTIVE 


LIST OF DEFECTS. See chart at right. 


1 Shin ond Foath, Git loent Sespan: 
tant on the list, includes skin infec- 
tions and bad teeth likely to be the 
sources of infection eventually af- 
fecting a man’s entire system. 
Nose and Throat, includes bad ton- 
sils, sinus trouble, hay fever, and 
so on. 


Tuberculosis, either of the bone 
or of the lungs. 


Venereal Disease, syphilis or gon- 


- orrhea. 


Nervous and Mental, nervous 
afflictions such as St. Vitus’s 
Dance, as well as mental deficien- 
cies. 


Glandular, defects in various 
glands which result in underwei 
(true in half of the 


cases), underheight, curvature of 


the spine, or goiter. 
Cardio-Vascular Diseases and De- 


fects, affecting the heart or blood- 
vessels. 


Sense Organs, at least half of these 
were eye troubles, the rest having 
to do with hearing, speech, etc. 


Mechanical, defects in the bony 

resulting in 
weak joints, hands, feet; or 
flat feet were by far the most im- 
portant of these defects. 


10 Others, includin ira ail- 
ments other Wie Birnie 








a 





training. The registration date is set 
for October 16. And this brings to 
our attention another natio re- 
source as vital as oil or steel or in- 
dustrial plants—namely, health. 

For soldiers must have physical 
fitness, stamina, the ability to endure 
hardship. This means that those who 
are called up must be not only will- 
ing but able to serve their country. 








They must be tree trom detects 
which might weaken or handicap 
them’ when action is required. In 
connection with the present draft it 
is interesting, therefore, to go back 
to 1918 when 3,000,000 men were 
called and examined under the pro- 
visions of the World War Draft. 
Here is what the military authorities 
learned at that time. 
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E health record of those drafted 
: in the First World War brings up 
the question, what are we likely to 
discover about the health of Americans 
as a result of the present conscription 
rogram? There are several factors to 
taken into account as possibly affect- 
ing the answer to this question. 


On the Hopeful Side 


To give us hope that the health status 
of American men has improved during 
the last twenty years there are the many 
advances made by medical science in 
one field after another which have re- 
sulted in a general improvement in 
health. The gradual lowering of the mor- 
tality rate, as shown above, is proof of 
this and an encouraging sign. The aver- 
age life span of Americans has been con- 
siderably lengthened. 

The infant mortality rate has been re- 
duced from 74 per 1,000 live births in 
1920 to 57 in 1937, which means that 
children under three have a far better 
chance of survival today than was for- 
merly the case. A number of infectious 
diseases such as smallpox, typhoid, and 
diphtheria, which often proved fatal, 
have been brought under control and 
practically eliminated. 

Tremendous strides have been made 
in the field of public health, that is, in 
the protection of the health of the gen- 
eral public by government agencies 
which do much to supplement the work 
of private physicians with individual 
patients. The modern public health de- 
partment carries on a vigorous, ever- 
watchful program of. protection against 
disease in two ways: first, by being con- 
stantly on guard for sources of infection 
and thus attempting to prevent the 
spread of disease; and second, by provid- 
ing medical care, particularly for mothers 
and children, among those who cannot 
afford a private physician. 

Included in the first part of this pro- 
gram is control over silk possible sourc- 
es of infection as milk, water, food, 
flies, and mosquitoes. This means con- 
tinual inspection of milk supplies, start- 
ing back with the examination of the 
cows and carrying through to the various 
processes by which the niilk is made 
ready for delivery to consumers. 

But one of the major sources of infec- 
tion has not yet been mentioned—people 


1912=14 





1937=11 
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DEATH RATE PER 1000 DECLINES 


who have an-infectious disease to those 
who are well. This has been found to be 
particularly true of the familiar children’s 
diseases—measles, mumps, whooping 
cough, chicken pox, scarlet fever. It is 
also true of tuberculosis. 

Public health authorities, therefore, 
have come to recognize that it is ex- 
tremely important, for the sake of all, 
to seek out all cases of tuberculosis and 
place them under proper supervision and 
care. As a result of a determined cam. 


but there is still much to be done. 


“The pri and basic interest ot all 
the heal mn, writes Paul de Kruif, “is 
the elimination of all preventable sickness 
and death. Here is their promise. They will 
make tuberculosis negligible in a genera- 
tion, they will wipe out malaria in a dozen 
years . . . the chance that babies will be 
born and live strong and healthy will be 
doubled. Your chance to die-from cancer 
or pneumonia will be one-third less than 


paign in this direction, progress has been 
made, 


FEWER DEATHS FROM LUNG DISEASES 






































Chait shows auailier of deaths por 100,000 popeleiion dotted line deaths 
themselves. Germs are passed from those deaths from tuberculosis. In 1918 deaths from pneumonia climbed to 286 
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it is now, and the’ 

for the insane will have 
around for inmates to put in their 
padded cells.” 


On the Darker Side 


But going back to our question about 
the possible nent of army medical ex- 
aminations for 
some of the less encouraging aspects of 
the health situation in this country. 
Since 1929 we have been yee a 
great depression resulting in ship 
and privation for a large percentage of 
American families. Many of them could 


POOR LIGHTING CONDITIONS 
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This brings us to the question, what 
about our industrial workers? Soldiers 
are not the only ones who must be 
healthy in time of crisis, for the modern 


HEALTH CARE 


IN INDUSTRY 


<€ 

AT LEFT: A survey of 2,907 factories in 182 cities 
in 1933 revealed that only one-fourth as much 
light was provided as necessary for good illumi- 
nation. Poor lighting also lowers efficiency. 


»> 
AT RIGHT: A survey of 1,657 industrial establish- 


ments in 1937 showed that 41% provided medical 
service which met minimum standards. 
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A Health Preparedness Program 
In a recent speech Dr. Parran called 
attention to the im of health 
as a prime requisite of national defense. 
Bd canned Us Wt sapect of our ue. 
tional life was being neglected in the 
formulation of the defense program. 
As a first step in guaranteeing the 
physical fitness of the nation, he pro- 
poses a coordinator of medical and 
health preparedness to coordinate the 


work of all public and private agencies 
for the prevention, diagnosis and treat- 


MINIMUM MEDICAL CARE 




















not afford the medical and dental care 
which would in many cases have meant 
better health as well as the prevention 
of long and sometimes fatal illnesses. 


Moreover, medical science is placing 
increasing emphasis upon proper diet 
as an essential means of building strong 
bodies among children and maintaining 
health among adults. It was found, for 
example, that pellagra, the dread disease 
ot slow starvation, could be prevented 
and completely cured satlard means 
ot wholesome diet. Doctors tell us that 
weakness in the bone structure of the 
body, bad teeth, stomach troubles, 
nervous afflictions, and many other 
difficulties are due to faulty diet in 
early childhood. 

What then is the situation in this 
country with regard to diet? Are Ameri- 
can men, women, and children well 
nourished? Our answer comes from Dr. 
Thomas Parran, Surgeon General of the 
U.S. Public Health Service: 

“Every survey of nutrition, by whatever 
method conducted, shows that malnutrition 
in this country is widespread and serious. 
For example, studies by the Department of 
Agriculture show that 40 per cent of the 
people are not getting a diet adequate to 
maintain good health and vigor. Eight out 
of every ten in this category do not have 
an income sufficient to purchase, at market 
wy a diet adequate in amount and 

ind: this in spite of the fact that the foods 
of which this nation has an a sur- 
plus are those in which the dietary of so 


nation at war demands the energies of 
the whole people. 

About half of the 30,000,000 persons 
employed in industry are in the large 
factories, offices, railways and public 
service units. The other 15,000,000 are 
in plants or industries employing less 
than 500. About 80 per cent of the larger 
industries but only a few of the smaller 
industries have a reasonably good medi- 
cal service. In recent years there has 
been an increasing interest on the part 
of industry in all those measures which 
are designed to improve the health and 
increase the efficiency of workers. 

The matter of lighting, for example, is 
important since r illumination not 
a ruins eyesight and cuts down effi- 
ciency but is likely to be the cause of 
accidents. Heating and ventilation are 
likewise definite bealth hazards. 

Figures show that the establishment 
by an industrial concerti, whether large 
or small, of medical services for its em- 
ployees becomes a good investment and 
will more than pay for itself because 
there is less absence from work, labor 
turnover is reduced, and the number of 
accidents decreases. The average an- 
nual cost of medical service in large 

lants with 1,000 employees or more 
Le heen: foul te $498 om men; 
in plants with 500 to 1,000 employees 
the cost is $6.97 per man; while in 
smaller plants with less than 500 workers 
the cost rises to $8.76 per man per year. 


ment of disease. Here are some of the 
tasks which such a coordinator would 
have to face. 


“With the vast expansion of the war in- 
dustries, many new industrial hazards ap- 
pear and familiar ones are intensified. 
When new factories are designed, expert 
industrial hygiene advice is required for™ 
proper i tion of power exhausts of 
chemical gases. . . . In the recruitment and 
training of workers, thorough physical ex- 
aminations are necessary on employment 
and periodically thereafter. It is wasteful 
for industry to train a highly skilled worker 
over long months, only to hav him break 
down suddenly with tuberculosis, mental 
disease or some other crippling condition. 

“Of the many military medical and 
health problems in the tropical Americas, 
the most important is malaria. . . . Quinine 
is still the major remedy. Like rubber, 
originally secured from South America, 
now our major source of supply is from 
across the Pacific Ocean—the Netherlands 
East Indies. The Netherlands is no longer 
able to import, process and distribute this 
remedy. Its cartel prevented us from stor- 
ing a sufficient war chest of our most need- 
ed medical strategic material. . . . For two 
years I have been concerned about this 
problem. It is not yet solved. No maj 
military operations in the tropics of this 
hemisphere are possible without quinine 
or the equally potent German synthetic, 
atabrine. Here is another job for a national 
coordinator on the medical front. 

“What about yellow fever? Prevalent 
throughout large areas of South America, 


(Concluded on next page) 
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Spiritual Resources 
(Concluded from page 7) 


trom men. Now, again, we take this 
pretty much for granted—this idea that 
men have rights and that these rights 
are superior to any mere political force. 
But how do the totalitarian states stand 
on this matter, and what would happen 
to our “unalienable rights” if we came 
under the domination of a totalitarian 
system? In the totalitarian philosophy 
rights are conferred upon men by the 
state, as a matter of privilege. They are 
not conferred upon all men, nor are they 
conferred upon men forever; but only 
upon men who conform to a particular 
pattern and only as long as they con- 
tinue to conform. 

What, then, are these rights to which 
men are born and which cannot be taken 
from them? ‘They are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. This, surely, 
is broad enough—so broad that it might 
almost be meaningless. But it was not 
meaningless to the men who fought the 
Revolution, and it has not been mean- 
ingless to generations of Americans who 
have cherished them. Without. attempt- 
ing to define these broad rights in any 
more specific manner, let us pause to ask, 
again, whether in the totalitarian states 
men are supposed to enjoy the rights of 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. To ask the question is to answer it. 
In the totalitarian states these things are 
not considered matters of vital import- 
ance. Indeed, the individual himself is 
not of importance; it is the State that is 
important. Every right—of life, of liberty, 
of property, of happiness—is subordinate 
to the interests of the State. Liberty, far 
from being a right, is looked upon as a 
weakness, and the only liberty that the 
citizen of a totalitarian state knows is 
the liberty to sacrifice for the Father- 
land. His life, his property, his activities 
and labors, his education, his very con- 
science, is in the keeping of the State. 

Now the rights enumerated in the 
Declaration are not only unalienable, 
but their preservation is the very busi- 
ness and purpose of government. For, “to 
secure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men.” That’s why men 
make government, why they maintain 
and support and defend government—to 
secure = And these governments, 
organized for the express purpose of se- 
curing the rights of men, “derive their 
just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned.” Here again is the basic American 


theory that government comes from be- _ 


low, not above. Consent is the important 
word. This is an age-old theory; it was 
— by the Greeks, it was de- 
veloped by the Romans, it was molded 
into legal form by the English, and it 
reached its highest expression in the 
United States. It is today denied by every 


totalitarian state. They rest not on con- 
ye on force. 

Finally the Declaration proclaims, and 
our institutions assure, the right of men 
to alter or abolish their ts. 
This, too, is a fundamental right. It is 
not the same as the right of revolution— 
which is likewise, of course, rejected by 
the totalitarian states. It is somethin 
different—something ly ood 
peaceful. It is a right exercised every 
time we go to the polls, every time we 
vote on a constitutional amendment or 
on a new constitution. 

Now there are many other things in 
the American heritage that are precious 
to us, but space does not permit us here 
to consider them. It has seemed best to 
take merely this simple document, 
familiar to every school boy or girl, and 
emphasize anew its meaning to us today. 
For the rights announced in the Declara- 
tion of Independence are an essential 
part of the American heritage—perhaps 
the most essential part. They were rights 
for which our forefathers pledged their 
lives, their fortunes, and their sacred 
honor. They are rights which are still 
worth fighting for. Our.continued faith 
in them constitutes our greatest spiritual 
resource. 
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Social Studies Quiz 
— on p. 16. Teachers: See note 
on p. 4-T. 


What Do Charts and Graphs Tell? 


Be 8 and 


: is 
false, draw a circle around F. If no i 
formation is given to show the statement 
either true or false, draw a circle around 
N (no information on this statement). 


The graph on page 10 shows these 

statements to be: 

1. The U. S. uces 95 
per cent of its normal 
consumption of lead 

2. The U. S. imports more 
tons of tin than nickel . 

8. No U.S. exports a 

et proportion of its 
sulphur than of its cot- 
ton production TFN 

The graph on page 11 shows these 

a fee 

4. e of soldiers 
show how many sodiers 
has each of the named 
defects ........ ; TFN 

5. The greatest per cent of 
defects were classified as 
“mechanical”... * 

6. More people in the U. S. 
have m ical defects 
than any other........ — FN 

The graph on page 12 shows these 

statements to be: 

7. There were more deaths 
from pneumonia in 1918 
than in any other year 


TFN 
monk. N 


8. Slightly more than 100 ’ 
persons per 100,000 died 
of pneumonia in 1922 . T F N 
9. More people died of 
umonia in 1937 than 
m any other disease. T F N 
10. For each year shown, 
there were more dea 


from tuberculosis than 





Health: First 


Line of Defense 
(Concluded from page 13) 


a constant threat to the southern half of 
the United States, we do not have in this 
country enough of the effective vaccine 
against it to immunize one regiment! 

“In the dictatorships, the state is served 
by sacrifice of the individual and enslave- 
ment of the men of science. If our democ- 
racy is to stand, we—as doctors, as health 
officers, as health workers, as citizens—of 
penitent nlbcigy Seow conte. salem 
necessary, must science to 
col nae: bay. Gin aoe as got 
as our machines.” - 
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BUILDERS OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY | 


2. John Peter Zenger and Freedom of the Press 


By Harry A. Tarr 
6 HE test victory achieved b 
the nate in pet Ah before rid 
signing of the Declaration of In- 
dependence.” 

This is the tribute to the colonial jury 
that tried and freed John Peter Zenger, 
New York printer, who in 1734 was 
charged by the Royal Governer with 
publishing matter that was a “false, ma- 
licious, seditious, scandalous libel.” That 
jury struck the first blow for freedom oi 
the press in America. Thereafter, Eng- 
lish governors hesitated to arrest op- 
position editors, no matter how sh 
was their criticism of affairs in the dif- 
ferent colonies. The way was opened for 
the growth of self-government through 
informed public opinion. Other editors, 
such as Benjamin Franklin and Philip 
Freneau, pushed ahead arousing senti- 
ment for independence, and in 40 years 
came Jefferson’s historic Declaration of 
Independence. 

But the fight for our democratic 
rights, including that of the freedom of 
the press, has continued from Zenger’s 
day to our times. And it is everybody's 
fight, rich and poor, young and old. 
Consider the lineup in that first great 
battle: John Peter Zenger, poor German 
printer, who came to América to escape 
religious persecution; Andrew Hamil- 
ton, well-to-do Philadelphia lawyer, 
who successfully defended Zenger in 
one of the greatest battles for freedom 
ever fought on this continent. 

New York in 1733: needed a fearless 
editor. Governor William Cosby, a re- 
tired army officer, ran affairs to suit 
himself. He collected fees illegally, 
made false charges against the colonists, 
seized their property, discharged judges 
who were too friendly with the people, 
and interfered with elections in. order 
to defeat politi: al opponents. William 
Bradford, publisher of the ce news- 
paper—the Weekly Gazette—took orders 
from Governor Cosby. Finally, several 
leading citizens selected Zenger, who 
was gia to Bradford, as the 
editor of an 0 ition newspaper. The 
first issue of Zenger’s newspaper—the 
New York Weekly Journal—a ed on 
November 5, 1733. The battle soon was 
raging. The Governor had some of Zen- 
ger’s newspai burned by the com- 
mon henge: Zenger ipa this 
event in his next issue. Then Cosby had 
Zen gpl oan ssh agua 
bel, ‘sgl omg ’s minds, and 
greatly di i peace.” Cosby- 
controlled sry a Zenger in jail for 
two years by setting ridiculously high 


Samuel J. Tilden High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Facsimile of first page of Zenger’s own 
report of the trial, printed by himself. 


(From an old painting.) 


bail. James Alexander and William 
Smith, two New York lawyers, chal- 
lenged the judges and were disbarred 
for their pains. But Zenger’s friends ral- 
lied to his support and secured the. aid 
of Andrew Hamilton of Philadelphia, 
then recognized as the ablest lawyer in 
America. Though 80 years of age, and 
ill, this. patriot undertook the » ama 
without fee. Hamilton went to his grave 
many years before the Revolution, but 
his flaming words at the Zenger trial 
aroused, and still arouse, men to fight 
for their liberties. The Zenger tria] was 
held on August 4, 1735 in the Supreme 
Court of the colony at the corner of Hall 
and Nassau Streets. The case repre- 
sented all that the colonists were fight- 
ing for when they left their old homes 
in gy On one side was the govern- 
ment, determined to crush all expres- 


sions of opposition; on the other side 
was Zenger as spokesman of the plain 
pres. If Zenger could be imprisoned 
or telling the truth, then the people 
would be powerless to resist any hard- 
ship the government might want to im- 
pose. 

Hamilton admitted the printing of the 
newspaper, and the “objectionable” 
articles by Zenger. But he contended 
that the words had to be false, as well 
as scandalous and seditious, before his 
client could be found guilty of criminal 
libel. He boldly attacked the English 
libel law of that day, which held that 
any damaging statement criticizing the 
government was libelous whether true 
or untrue. Hamilton demanded that the 
jury uphold the belief that “truth is a 
defense” against any charge of criminal 
libel. The ple must have the right, 
he declared, “to complain when they 


yh 
N. Y. Public Library 
and Jury at the trial of Peter Zenger. 


are hurt; they have a right publicly to 
remonstrate the abuses of power in the 
strongest terms, to put their neighbors 
upon their guard against the craft or 
open violence of men in authority, and 
to assert with courage the sense they 
have of the blessings of liberty, the 
value they put upon it, and their reso- 
lution ut all hazards to preserve it.” 

He turned again to the judge’s con- 
tention that it was even a crime some- 
times to tell the truth if the truth caused 
trouble. Zenger was not a_ trouble- 
maker, nor were the leaders of the op: 
position “rabble rousers ” Then he pain 
words of wisdom for us today: 

“I hope to be pardoned, Sir, tor my 
zeal upon this occasion; it is an old and 
wise custom that when our neighbor’s 
house is on fire, we ought to take care 


(Concluded on next page) 
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Raw Materials 


(Concluded from page 10) 


Zephyr trains, for we control some of 
the Canadian supply. Bauxite, the ore 
from which aluminum is made, would 
still probably be obtainable from Brit- 
ain and Dutch Guiana. 

As for platinum, it might some day 
be patriotic to turn in your supplies of 
discarded jewelry so that the govern- 
ment could reclaim its platinum. 

We produce about 5 per cent of our 
needs and the rest is supplied by Can- 
ada and Colombia. 


NITRATES 


A great German scientist named Fritz 
Haber made a discovery in 1912 that 
has since made the U. S. and other 
world powers virtually self-sufficient in 
nitrates. Chile was the world’s chief 
source of supply before this discovery 
was really put to use 20 years ago. 

The amazing Herr Haber hit upon a 
process to extract nitrogen—one of ni- 
trates’ prime ingredients—from the air. 
The nitrogen, mixed with certain chemi- 
cals, makes fertilizer in peace. In war it 
gives way to explosives. 


COTTON, WOOL, AND SILK 


With chilly weather coming on in 
Berlin this fall, the well-dressed German 
business man will don his ersatz topcoat 
—reputedly made from potato dies 
adjust his Zellewolle scarf (similar to 
rayon, only made from wood), and he'll 
feel quite at ease. 

In a similar situation, with this coun- 

at war, those of us who still pos- 
sessed all-wool sweaters and socks and 
suits of wool would treasure them. Silk 
stockings would be worn on strictly 
special occasions, and nylon, vinyon, 
and rayon would suffice for the rest of 
the time. We produce no raw silk, all of 
which comes im Japan and China. 

Wool, cotton and silk however have 
no longer much strategic value, though 
they are used, of course, in uniformin 
our troops. Cessation of imports woul 
mean discomfort, but not disaster—sim- 
ply because “King Cotton” is another of 
our greatest assets and can be substi’ 
tuted for both wool and silk. Our prob- 
lem with cotton is not production. but 
what to do with our surplus. 

We would have to at war with 
Japan and some European naval power 
at the same time in order to suffer a 
wool shortage. If it were only Japan we 
faced, and she cut off Aaa: we 
would still be able to draw.from other 
parts of the British Empire, and Argen- 
tina. 

War, too, with Japan would cut off 
our supplies of raw silk. But this is per- 
haps one of the major reasons why 
Tokyo has made every effort to keep in 
the best graces of Uncle Sam. Every 


an average $1,000,000,000 of 
yee oil a source of jection 
for millions gt farm families—is 
imported by U. S. 

Similarly, there are millions of Ameri- 
can families in the South whose main 
income is derived from raising cotton. 
American cotton is exchanged for Japa- 
nese silk. Hence, in a war, both would 
suffer, but by means of our substitutes 
for silk we would fare better than Japan. 





Democracy Builders 
(Concluded from page 15) 


of our own. For though I believe in a 
—, mare poss. is well un- 

ers eely enj >» yet - 
ience has shown a all (I'm oe 8 hes 
to me) that a bad precedent in one 
government is soon set up for an au- 
thority in another; and therefore I can- 
not but think it mine, and every honest 
man’s duty that (while we pay all due 
obedience to men in une we 
ought at the same time to be on our 
guard against power, wherever we ap- 
prehend that it may affect ourselves or 
our fellow-subjects. . . .” 

Finally, he turned to the jury and de- 
livered the climax of his speech. “As 
you see,” he said, “I labor under the 
weight of many years and am borne 
down with great infirmities of body; yet 
old and weak as I am, I should think 
it my duty, if og ey to go to the ut- 
most part of the land, where my service 
could be of any use in assisting to 
quench the flame of prosecutions upon 
informations, set on foot by the govern- 
ment to deprive a people of the right of 
remonstrating (and complaining, too) 
of the arbitrary attempts of men in 
power. . . . The question before the 
court and you, gentlemen of the jury, is 
not of small nor private concern; it is 
not the cause of a poor printer, nor of 
New York alone which you are now try- 
ing. No! It may in its consequence affect 
every freeman who lives under a Brit- 
ish government on the main of America. 
It is che best cause. It is the cause of 
li ; and I make no doubt but your 
uprig t conduct this day will not only 
entitle you to the love and esteem of 
your fellow-citizens, but every man who 

refers freedom to a life of slavery will 
less and honor you as men who have 
baffled the attempt of tyranny; and by 
an impartial and uncorrupt verdict, 
have laid a noble toundation for secur- 
ing to ourselves, our posterity, and our 


neighbors that to which nature and the- 


laws of our country have given us a 
right—the liberty—both of exposing and 
opposing arbitrary rete (in these 
parts of the world, at least) by speaking 
and writing truth.” 
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Harris & Ewing plan the wise use 

ELIOT natural resources 
of timber, land and minerals. In the past 
we have not done so well. For i , 
we continue to cut down trees more 
rapidly than new ones are planted. 
Planning would see to it that new 
trees are planted to replace those which 
are cut. Nor have we used our rich land 
wisely. Unplanned farming has ruined 
millions of acres of land. Others mil- 
lions of acres are menaced by wind and 
water erosion. Now we are planning the 
conservation of our land, but the job is 
a big one. We also need plans to protect 
our human resources—people. 

The National Resources Planning 
Board has the job of looking after 
America’s natural and human resources. 
It is made up of the former National 
Resources Committee and the Com- 
merce Department’s Federal Employ- 
ment Stabilization Office. This Board 
was placed among the Executive Of. 
fices of the President during the 1939 
reorganization of the Ex . 
ment. Its Chairman is Frederic A. Del- 
ano, and _ its Executive Officer _ is 
Charles W. Eliot II. Congress threat- 
ened in 1940 to abolish the Board by 
cutting off its appropriations, but finally 
voted it $710,000 to spend during 1940- 
4]. In planning the use and protection 
of our natural and human resources, the 
Board must consult with Federal, re- 
gional, state, local and private agencies 
and recommend plans to the President 
and Congress. These must be 
based on (1) the greatest good to the 
greatest number of le, (2) the 
emergency necessities of the nation, and 
(8) the social, economic and cultural 
advancement of the United States 

Already, 47 states, 400 counties, and 
over. 1,000 cities have planning boards 
cooperating with the National Board in 
Washington. All of them are concerned 
with the proper use of land, rivers and 
forests, and the construction of public 
works—schools, libraries, civic centers, 
hospitals, housing projects, etc. 


Key to Social Studies Quiz (p. 14) 
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NNOUNCING Trip Num- 
ber 15, The Mainliner Ex- 
press, leaving at 3 P. M.! 

Sleeper service for ee west coast, 

stopping at Cleveland, Chicago, 

Omaha, Salt Lake City, and Pacific 

points! Now loading at Gate 4!” 

A long, black limousine stops at 
Cate 4 and twelve passengers alight. 
They pass through the gate and their 
baggage follows them into the plane. 
Just inside the entrance stands a 
young woman in trim gray uniform. 
As each passenger climbs aboard, 
she greets him pleasantly and asks 
his name. Keep your eye on that girl, 
for she is the heroine of our story. 
She is an airline stewardess. 

This exciting job came into being 
just ten years ago. An official of 
United Air Lines was traveling west 
one stormy night in 1930. It was 
rough going, even for a seasoned 
flyer, and the ngers were any- 
thing but comfortable. Mr. Stim 
did what he could to calm their 
fears, but the experience set him 
thinking. Wouldn't air travel be 
much pleasanter if there was some- 
one aboard to talk to passengers, to 
bring them a magazine or a cup of 
tea, and to keep up morale during an 
emergency? Obviously, the pilot and 
his assistant could not be 
from their duties. About all the 
could do was distribute the ( 
boxes at meal time. Mr. Stimpson de- 
cided that another person would 
have to be employed—and that per- 
son should be a woman. About this 
time a young nurse at a San Fran- 
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Your English and Your Job 


A Pleasant, Soothing Voice and Command of Language 
Are “‘Musts”’ for an Airline Hostess 


By Gretta Baker 


cisco hospital became interested in 
aviation. She felt there must be some 
way to combine her job of nursing 
with that of flying. So off she went 
to Mr. Stimpson’s office. She out- 
lined her plan. He listened with en- 
thusiasm, for wasn't this the very 
plan he had been considering? When 
details had been worked out, Mr. 
Stimpson went before the directors 
of the air line with his “big idea.” 
They listened, skeptically. Finally, 
they agreed there should be someone 
on board to assist passengers, to an- 
swer their questions, to look after 
their comfort and welfare. But 
should that person be a woman! 
Why, it took strong nerves to stand 
flying in good and bad weather! A 
irl would be upset too easily. Then 
ow could she keep her passengers 
calm? Well, Mr. Stimpson had the 
answer to that. He would choose 
duate nurses, ng women who 
i trained in self-discipline, were 
accustomed to keep their heads in a 
crisis. In case of emergency, these 
girls would know what i They 
could do more than reassure; they 
could actually help people. Well, 
that settled it! United Air Lines 
agreed to employ eight stewardesses 
on trial. And ‘aid the passengers like 
it? They liked it so much that soon 
every air line in the country was em- 


ploying stewardesses. 
How to Get Started 


How do you get into this interest- 
ing profession? What are the qualifi- 
cations? And what are the duties? I 
knew you'd ask these questions, so I 
found the girl with all the answers. 
Hazel Brooks is Director of Stew- 
ardess Training for the American Air- 
lines. She knows the answers because 
she herself was a stewardess for sev- 
eral years. When I met her at La 
Guardia Field the other day, she had 
just come from a class in foods. 

“Don’t tell me they have to cook!” 

“No, but we do teach them how to 
serve. And that's quite a problem 





HIS is the first of a series of 
“ monthly articles on “Your Eng- 
lish and Your Job” which Gretta 
Baker will write for you during the 
coming year. Other pieces to come 
will tell you about the importance 
of good English in getting and keep- 
jobs in advertising, newspaper 
work, clerical work, selling, public 
service. Before writing and radio 
work wooed Miss Baker into her 
present fields of activity, she taught 
English in Philadelphia, where she 
also directed dramatics and super- 
vised the school newspaper for four 
years. 











when youre serving twenty-one 
guests from a cabinet not much lar- 
ger than an ordinary kitchen table.” 

“I've heard about the tasty meals 
you get on board the air liners. Tell 
me, Miss Brooks, where is the food 
prepared?” 

“In the commissary department at 
the airport. The food is sealed in air- 
tight containers and placed on board 
just before the take-off. Then as soon 
as everybody is comfortably settled 
and the plane is on its way, the stew- 
ardess begins serving.” 

“I see why you need a class. Serv- 
ing twenty-one guests on the ground 
would be bad enough, but in the 
air!” 

“Yes, and the stewardess must be 
a perfect hostess besides. She must 
be able to carry on an interesting, 
intelligent conversation with any 
passengers who want to talk.” 

“What training do the girls receive 
for this part of their job 

“First of all, we select girls with 
pleasant voices. We also insist that 
they have a good command of Eng- 
lish. It's desirable that they know 
one or more foreign languages, but 
they must know English. You see, in 
most cases the stewardess is the only 
company representative the passen- 
ger meets for any length of time. So 
she has to make a good impression.” 

“Mr. Edward Bern of the Pub- 


licity Department tells me that re- 


NOTE: In English Edition, pages 5-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 
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cordings are made every so often of 
actual conversations. They show 
how the new employee sounds.” 

“That's right. But we're not con- 
tent with that. We see to it that 
every girl has a fund of accurate and 
up-to-date information on many top- 
ics. For example, we ask her to keep 
posted on current events. We spend 
a little while each day discussing 
the news. She must also know the 
latest books and plays. She must be 
familiar with the weather and its 
effects on flying. And, of course, she 
must be able to answer questions 
about the plane, the route, and sights 
along the way.” 


Training for the Job 


“It sounds like a mighty big order! 
How do the girls manage it?” 

“We have a six-weeks training 
course here at the airport. When a 
girl is hired by the company, she 
immediately joins this class. Her 
training is paid for by the airline and 
she is given a regular wage besides.” 

“Tell me more about this class.” 

“Well, the first two weeks are 
spent in learning the facts about 
commercial aviation. Each girl must 
know all the lines, where they op- 
erate, and how to get from one point 
to another in the quickest time. She 
must know how to read time-tables 
and must be able to advise a passen- 
ger on connecting planes, trains, or 
buses.” 

“I suppose the next step is to go 
aloft.” 

“Yes, after she knows what it’s all 
about, the new girl makes her first 
trial flight with an experienced stew- 
ardess. That comes about the third 
week. Meanwhile, she is listening to 
special lectures on flight control, 
meteorology, radio communication, 
and many other technical subjects. 
During the last two weeks she learns 
the routine of her job—how to serve, 
how to make up berths, how to 
fasten seat belts, etc.” 

“Well, Miss Brooks, after talking 
with you, I'd say the job of airline 
stewardess is one of the most dif- 
ficult a girl could undertake.” 

“Tm glad you feel that way, Miss 
Baker. Some reporters would have 
you believe it’s all glamor and ex- 
citement. Actually it’s one of the 
most exacting jobs in the world.” 

In interviewing other airline offi- 
cials, I was interested to find that 
here is one field where the supply: 1s 





not -great enough for the demand. 
I don’t mean that there is a dearth 
of applicants. Thousands of graduate 
nurses apply each year, but not over 
five per cent pass the rigid require- 
ments. What are these requirements? 
I have mentioned the fact that every 
applicant must be a registered nurse. 
In addition, she must be from 5 feet 
2 inches to 5 feet 5 inches tall, must 
weigh not more than 125 pounds, 
must be not more than 26 years 
old and unmarried. She must pass 
an exacting physical examination. 
She must have a winning personality, 
an _ attractive appearance, and a 
pleasant voice. She must have a 
thorough command of English. 
Sounds like a description of a super- 
woman, does it? Well, after meeting 
half-a-dozen of these girls at La- 
Guardia Field, I can assure you that 
they are “tops” in every sense of the 
word. Almost every stewardess has 
an interesting story about some un- 
usual experience. 

Playing nursemaid to infants is 
part of the routine, now that more 
and more women are traveling by 
plane, but one stewardess had to 
play nursemaid to a different kind 
of baby. It was a lion cub on its 
way to Hollywood. The little fellow 
was frightened and bewildered, but 
the wise young stewardess knew 
what to do. She began feeding him 
warm milk and soon the restless cub 
was sound asleep. Another girl 
solved the mystery of the “shrinking 
shoes.” She was called in to help a 
passenger pull on his shoes which, 
he complained, had overnight be- 
come two sizes too small. Upon ex- 
amining the shoes more carefully, 
he discovered that they weren't his 
at all. A man in the next berth had 
reached out and grabbed the wrong 
pair. And that man had gotten off 
at the last stop! But the resourceful 
stewardess saved the day by com- 
municating with the airport, and the 
missing shoes were raced ahead to 
meet their rightful owner. For- 
tunately, the other man had dis 
covered his mistake too. Airline stew- 
ardesses earn from $110 to $145 a 
month. 

I have discussed the job of airline 
stewardess in detail because it repre- 
sents the most challenging oppor- 
tunity for girls in the field of avia- 
tion. But there are places for women 
in other d ents. Most plane 
reservations are made by pare 


schedules, and connections along the 
way. She, too, must have a pleasant 
voice and a thorough of 


English. In several of the big air- 


lines girls have important j in 
the publicity bureau and in traf- 
fic, or sales, d ent. And, of 


course, there is a small army of girls 
in stenographic work. 


Men’s Jobs in Aviation 


The thrilling job of pilot is still . 


reserved for men. Most of the best 
pilots come from some branch of 
military service. Right now the op- 
portunities for young men in avia- 
tion are wide open, thanks to Uncle 
Sam. If he passes the rigid require- 
ments established by the govern- 
ment, a young man can literally 
learn aviation from the ground up 
and get a for doing it! But if he 
can’t make the grade for this job, 
there are other branches of ‘aviation 
just as exciting. Consider the work 
of the radio operator. He is a “key” 
man if ever there was one! In cases 
where “blind flying” is necessary, his 
signals may mean the difference be- 
tween life and death for those in the 
air. Don't forget the airplane me- 
chanics who outnumber the pilcts 
about six to one. Experts tell me 
those monster engines are tuned as 
finely as a watch, thanks to skilled 
mechanics. For boys who don’t care 
about machinery, there are oppor- 
tunities in the traffic division, selling 
tickets, making reservations, check- 
ing baggage and supplies. And here’s 
something else, but I'll tell it in a 
whisper so the girls won't hear. Two 
big airlines are employing men as 
stewards. No, they didn't replace 
girls with men; they just never tried 
hiring girls. Maybe it’s just as well 
for you fellows that they didn't! 

Well, there you are, boys and 
girls! If you yearn for wings and 
have what it takes, your chance is 
waiting for you in aviation. It’s the 
surest way I know of te have the 
world at your feet! 


Suggested Reading 


Gann, Emest K., Sky Roads. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., New York, $2.00. Walker, John B., How 
To Get into Aviation. House, New 
York, $1.00. Americans at Work: No, 27—The 
Airline National 


Stewardess. Radio Committee, 
Vocational Guidance Assn., 425 West 123d Street, 
New York, 10¢ 





































LEFT: Fried chicken with all the trim- 
mings never tastes better than when it is 
served a mile high by a pretty and effi- 
cient airline stewardess. This is just one 
of the many duties involved in this new 
and exciting profession. ; 


BELOW: In this interior view of the 
“flying schoolroom” one of the student 
hostesses is explaining her lesson on the 
technical details of the heating system 
to her teacher (in uniform) and to the 
other girls in the class. 


JOBS 
Above the Clouds 


¥ wishes were airplanes, most of us 

would be riding skies, scorning 
the slower and less exciting ways of 
getting from here to there. Go out to 
an airport, and watch the expressions on 
the faces of the crowd gathered to 
watch the great shiny silver craft land 
and take-off. Here is something still so 
new and wonderful that we never seem 
to tire of watching. We think of flying 
as a swift and beautiful luxury. But it is 
also a growing and expanding field of 
opportunity which offers a variety of 
jobs to young men and women. The 


pictures on this page and the accom- BELOW: All landings and take-offs are 


LEFT BELOW: Stewardess at last: 


panying article give you some idea of 


Mighty pleased about it, this young 
stewardess has completed her first check- 
up of articles placed aboard her plane 
for passenger comfort. These 117 items 
must be checked out at the end of flight. 


directed by dispatchers from the control 
tower. Other “men behind the pilots” 
are meteorologists, aeronautical engi- 
neers, instrument experts, overhaul 
crews, mechanics and technicians. 
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COUNTRY 
LAWYER 


BELLAMY PARTRIDGE 








Y remembrance ot my tather 
as a country lawyer dates 
from the time when [ first 

saw him standing in the light of the 
evening lamp removing the tape by 
which the pages of a legal paper 
were bound together. Having re- 
moved the tape, he shuffled the 
pages and went around the dining- 
room table, distributing them among 
the members of the family, who sat 
with pens in their hands and ink- 
wells before them, ready for an eve- 
ning of copying. 

This was back in the eighties be- 
tore the typewriter had come into 
general use. It had been patented in 
the sixties, but the inventors were 
still busy trying to make it work, and 
all legal papers had to be written out 
by hand. 

This particular occasion must have 
been the first evening that I had been 
allowed to help with the copying. I 
had been training for the event for 
some time; one had to be a fast and 
accurate penman. The thought of 
copying papers does not seem so at- 
tractive to me now, but’ then it was 
the most desirable thing in life, for 
it meant that I could sit up until ten 
o'clock, when the rest of the family 
went to bed. We were eight children 
—and a lawyer's children were ex- 
pected to help with the copying of 
legal papers just as a farmer's chil- 
dren were expected to help get in 
the crops. 

We used to gather around the 
table as soon as the supper dishes 
had been cleared away, and evenin 
after evening we would sit there an 
write until it was time to go to bed. 
For a lawyer with a good practice 
the means of having papers quickly 
and accurately copied was a matter 
of great importance. Sometimes a 
es complaint in a real estate action 
with complicated descriptions of “all 
that tract or parcel of land” would 


A Place to Hang His 


Picturing Small-Town Life in the 1880’s, as 


ba 


in the Best-Selling Book, “Country Lawyer” 
By Bellamy Partridge 
(By permission of Whittlesey House, Publishers. Copyright, 1939, by Bellamy Partridge.) 


run out to twenty or more pages, and 
quite often there would be more than 
a dozen defendants. Of course, a 
complete copy would have to be 
written out for each—and that was 
where we children could be useful. 

After the various pages had been 
distributed around the circle, our 
method was to copy a page and pass 
it to the right. By the time each of 
us had had all the pages the task 
would be finished. If there were 
eight of us at work there would be 
eight complete copies of the docu- 
ment, though no two would be in 
the same handwriting. 


Tilustrations by Stephen J. Voorhies from Country Lawyer (Whittlesey House) 


While we copied, my father usu- 
ally sat at his desk in the library, 
bending over his calf-bound tomes 
and making notes on a large yellow 
pad. He was a man of medium 
or with a high, square forehead 
and snapping black eyes. He had a 
bold, almost fearless chin, though 
nearly all his life it was hidden be- 
hind a beard. His hair, what.was left 
of it at this time, was wavy and 
sprinkled with gray, and he was be- 
ginning to take on a little weight. 
Though habitually slow in his move- 
ments, he could on occasion move 
with the speed of lightning. In fram- 
ing his pers he composed 
agile a fae made any con- 











siderable changes afterward, and 
when it came to copying he could 
easily outdistance us all. Occasion- 
ally he would get up and come out 
to see how we were getting along; 
and sometimes when he was con- 
centrating on his work he would for- 
get what he had come for and would 
turn around and go back to his desk 
without knowing that he had been 
near us. Sometimes my mother 
would copy, too, though she was 
usually busy darning innumerable 
stockings or cutting down clothes to 
fit the coming generation. 

The copying of bean that I have 

escribing was not 

an isolated occurrence. 
Sometimes we would 
work every evening for 
a week, and a fortnight 
rarely went by when 
some of us were not 
called upon to help out 
by making copies of this 
or that. My father had 
a regular copyist besides. 
Lawyers had copyists in 
those days—not stenog- 
raphers or secretaries. 
He used to pay Libby 
Weston fifteen cents an 
hour for her work, and 
she was very glad to get 
it. She was accurate, but 
_ she was slow, and if 
father was in a hurry to get things 
finished he used to bring them home 
with him at night and turn them 
over to members of the family. 

Libby did a good of her work 
at home, though she was usually 
willing to come and sit in the office 
with copying while father was 
away at court, as he was quite a 
good deal of the time. And while 

e was gone, Libby was in charge. 


She would sit at the flat-top desk 


in the front office, with a background 
of dusty pigeonholes, and smile 
brightly at anyone who entered the 
door, though she obvi did not 
belong there. This was a man’s office 
with masculinity sticking out ail over 
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it. A man’s old hat and rubber rain- 
coat hung from an iron rack in one 
corner, and a man’s galoshes and 
umbrella gathered dust underneath. 
The place reeked of cigar smoke, 
and were usually several par- 
tially smoked cigars lying on the 
edge of a desk or bookshelf, cold 
and clammy, looking like dead mice. 
Libby always acted as much afraid 
of these extinct cheroots as if they 
really were dead mice. 


The tradition of the law hung like 
a cloud over the entire place, which 
had been built for a law office in the 
eighteen twenties and had never 
been used for another purpose. My 
father had taken a fancy to the place 
the first time he saw it. He had to 
wait ten years before it was avail- 
able, but when he finally got pos- 
session he dug in and stayed for 
nearly half a century. 

My father was not a native of 
Phelps. He had come there from 
Rochester upon his admission to the 
bar shortly after the Civil War. 
There was even at that time a cur- 
rent belief that the cities were over- 
crowded, and a young man’s best 
chance for advancement was in go- 
ing to a small place and in the oft- 
repeated words of the distinguished 
journalist, growing up with the coun- 
try. On that point my father rs eta 
with Mr. Greeley; and in addition 
to that he had a strong desire for 
country life. Though city-born, he 
had spent much of his boyhood on 
a farm and had acquired a love of 
the soil that stayed with him through 
life. Even before he was admitted 
to the bar he had been married. One 
of the eight children had already 
arrived and another was on the way 
before he had heard of what was 
said to be a very good place to hang 
out his shingle. 


When he told my mother about 
it she got out the map and spread 
it on the table. Phelps township, 
green and sphelittiog. lay in the 
northeast corner of Ontario County. 
The village was a tiny dot in almost 
the exact center of the township. 

My mother and father were elated 
bbs: the of their future 

ome, whispering about it half the 
night because wa were too excited 
to sleep. The next morning my father 
caught the early train and went 
down to look over the place. 
As the train came to a stop before 
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the little station he had a strange 
aes. | that he was coming home. 
He felt even more at home after the 


train had out and left him 
standing he could smell the 
fragrance of new-cut hay drying in 


the sun. He fell into conversation 
with the station agent and learned 
from him that the last census of the 
village had shown a population of 
close to twelve Raised. though 
there were over five thousand in the 
township. He also learned that the 
place had been a change station on 
the old post road between Syracuse 
and Rochester. 

“Is there a lawyer in the town?” 
my father asked. 

The station agent smiled. “Well, 
sort of—in a way. Charley Hobson 
has an office here. You'll see it as 
you go along the street.” He then 
went on to explain that Charley was 
old and in ill health and that he was 
so well-to-do that he didn’t need to 
work any longer anyway. 

“Do you think there’s an opening 
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here for a young lawyer?” my father 
asked. 


“Ought to be,” the station agent 
answered promptly. “Old Charley 
always made a good living here. 
hi: Sie you go talk to him? Lives 
in the big brick house on the corner 
about forty rods below the Town 
Hall.” 

“Tl do that,” said my father. 
“How do you get to the Town Hall?” 

“You can't miss it. It’s on Main 
Street right in the middle of the 
town—acrost from the Inn. Just walk 
along Church Street unti] you come 
to. Main.” 

My father found Church Street a 
pleasant thoroughfare lined on either 
side by tall elms and maples. The 
houses were not large, but they were 
well kept and comfortable-looking. 
Haltway through the block he 
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passed a small stone church and 

saw just beyond it a compact one- 

story building with pillars in front. 

He recognized at a glance that it 

was a replica in miniature of the 

county courthouse in Canandaigua— 
itself a copy of a Greek temple. Then 
he alice a small sign hanging from 

a large tree outside the plank side- 

walk. It read: 

C. E. HOBSON 
Atty at Law 
Notary Public with Seal 

He tried the door and found it 
locked. Evidently this was not one 
of the days when Mr. Hobson was 
at his post. He peered through the 
window to get an idea of the size 
of the rooms; then he walked off a 
few paces and stood looking over 
the building. What a place that 
would be to start his career as a law- 
yer! With one last look and the hope 
that the office was for rent, he went 
on to the principal business center, 
which he found clustered around the 
intersection where Church Street 
came into Main. 

It was, as the station agent had told 
him, a one-street town. Everything 
that was not on Main Street was just 
off. And the business buildings, all 
twenty of them of frame construc- 
tion except the Woodpecker Inn and 
the Town Hall, nestled back under 
the giant shade trees which lined 
both sides of the street. Many of the 
business signs were nailed to the 
trees or hung suspended between a 
tree and the front of the building. 
Before the Inn, a brick building 
three stories in height, the largest 
in town, was a low horse block some 
fifteen feet long at which the stage- 
coaches had formerly stopped; and 
in a hitching shed at the rear the 
battered remains of an ancient stage- 
coach stood rotting with disuse. The 
street was unpaved, spacious, and al- 
most free from traffic, though long 
lines of teams were tied to the posts 
and hitching rails along the a 
gutters dug deep by many years of 
stamping hoofs. 

As my father stood there looking 
up and down the street, filling his 
lungs with the clean country air, he 
caught a sudden wiff of newly split 
wood. A moment later he became 
conscious of the jingle of trace 
chains and the creak of harness 
leather. Even the clumping of the 
farmers’ boots on the planks of the 
walks sounded familiar and good to 
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him. Here was what he wanted—a life 
that was close to growing things, 

ple of the soil around him, neighbors 
who would be friends. With every 
breath he drew he was feeling more 
and more at home. 

On the corner behind him the bank 
door stood invitingly open, and he went 
in and introdu himself. Jim Hoyt, 
the banker, received him with encour- 
agement. There was work in town for 
a lawyer to do, he said, and certainly 
old Charley was not doing it. Leman 
Hoskins, the banker across the street, 
was not so encouraging. He shook his 
head dubiously. A gy lawyer, he 
opined, might pick up a living, but he 
would never get rich here. Why not 
go where there was a little more wealth 
running around loose? My father 
learned afterwards that Mr. Hoskins 
had a son then away at school who, 
he hoped, would be interested in the 
law and build up a practice in Phelps. 
The aversion that my father felt to- 
ward Mr. Hoskins on this first meeting 
he never had reason to change. The 
merchants and townspeople, however, 
were friendly and cordial Most of them 
agreed that there was a splendid open- 
ing for a young lawyer, and some went 
so far as to promise him their law busi- 
ness—if they ever had any. 

This was very heartening to my 
father, but he kept telling himself that 
he must not ee up his mind until 
after he had talked with Mr. Hobson, 
that the old lawyer's attitude might 
change everything. He completely for- 
got to eat lunch, and early in the after- 
noon he opened the gate before the 
spacious grounds of the Hobson place 
and walked nervously up to the front 
door. It was old Mr. Hobson himself 
who answered a jerky pull at the door- 
bell. 

He was a small man with bandy legs, 
and as he opened the door a crack and 
pa out over the tops of his glasses 

e looked both inquisitive and fierce. 
When my father explained the purpose 
of his call, Mr. Hobson threw wide 
the door and swept hin: inside with a 
motion of the hand. The gusto with 
which he was received only added to 
my father’s nervousness; he thought that 
Mr. Hobson was altogether too glad to 
see him. But he bees 3 have worried. 
Mr. Hobson’s enthusiasm was real. He 
was pleased at the prospect of having 
another lawyer in town so that people 
would not keep bethering him with 
their legal Piss. 

“They come down here at night and 
ask me to draw papers for them,” he 

mbled. “They even stop outside the 
ence and fire their legal questions at 
me while I’m working in my garden. 
It was all right as long as Rockwell 
lived; I used to send them to him and 
he’d take care of them. But since he 


died they've been bothering the life 
out of me.” 

My father had not talked with Mr. 
Hobson for more than five minutes be- 
fore his mind was made up; he was go- 
ing to settle in Phelps. The next thing 
was to find an office. He was, of course, 
disappointed when Mr. Hobson refused 
to rent him the little office building on 
Church Street. The old lawyer assured 
him that he had no intention of prac- 
ticing law there and only wanted a 
place where he could putter around. 
Good office space ir almost any of the 
store buildings in town, he said, could 
be had for a song. My father’s real 


BELLAMY PARTRIDGE 


One of the earliest of the present vogue 
for Country Doctor - Editor - Merchant - 
Chief books was Bellamy Partridge’s 
book about his father, Country Lawyer, 
which Whittlesey House published in 
1939. When Mr. Partridge wrote it he 
knew that it was his thirteenth book. 
What he didn’t know was that now, a 
year later, the book would be in its 
thirteenth large printing and be sold to 
Paramount, who expect to release the 
movie version as a feature picture some- 
time this year. 

Bellamy Partridge was born in the 
little town he describes in this chapter— 
Phelps, New York (1878). He graduated 
from Union Law School in 1901 and be- 
came a country lawyer himself in part- 
nership with his father. Shortly after his 
father’s death he moved to California 
and decided to leave the law for writing. 
He sold his first story to Harper’s Maga- 
zine. During the war he went abroad as 
correspondent for the Sunset Magazine 
and the San Francisco Chronicle. From 
1921 to 1929 he joined the staff at Bren- 
tano’s which was then still a publishing 
house as well as a bookstore. Since that 
time he has been a freelance writer. 
Part of his time, during the last months, 
has been spent working on the script for 
the movie of Country Lawyer. 

Mr. Partridge, his novelist wife, and 
their daughter now live in the Lazy Cor- 


ner district of Easton, Connecticut. 


- in a morning paper. 





trouble was going to be in finding a 
place to live. 

This ed to be too true. 
father Nal we difficul nam leasing fd 
large rooms over the drugstore; but 
when he did eventually get a home he 
found it necessary to buy one. And such 
a home! What he really needed was 
a little cottage with five or six rooms; 
what he bought was a mansion with six- 
teen. It was the only house on East ~ 
Main Street that was for sale. He didn’t 
know what he would ever do with all ~ 
that room, but that was because he ~ 


had no idea of what the future had in ~ 


store for him. 3 
My father had so concentrated his 
attention on his quest of an office and 


a house that he missed the last train ~~ 


for Rochester and was compelled to ~ 
stay in town overnight. He was disap- 
pointed, of course, but the station agent ~~ 
spoke so highly of Woodpecker Inn that — 
he decided to give the place a trial. ~ 
He sent a telegram from the station to ~ 
explain his delay—there were no tele- 
phones at the time—and walked over ~ 
to the Inn. It was, he reflected as he ~ 
went along, about the only place he = 
had not visited while he was making 
his calls. 4 
He found the proprietor, John Tick- 7 
ss nega known as Old Tick, in | 
is shirt sleeves and carpet sli a 
seated in an easy chair, vPeiicg ciel 
to all who cared to listen a dispatch | 


Old Tick stopped as my father en- ~ 
tered and glanced at him over the top © 
of his pene “Somep’m I can do for ~ 
you, sir?” he asked in his high, querul- 4 
ous voice. 

“I find that I’ve missed the last train 
for Rochester, and I'd like to get ac-~ 
commodations for the night.” q 

“You live in Rochester?” Old Tick ™ 
lowered his paper and eyed him sus-_ 
piciously. Well-dressed strangers were — 
always an object of his distrust. 

“Yes. I came here today to look™ 
over—” 4 

“Whereabouts in Rochester do you — 
live?” 4 

“On Ely Street.” 3 

“Never heard of it. Ain’t no such’ 
street there ’t I know of.” | “a 

“It’s near Main—up above Clinton.” 

“I know all about Clinton, and FP 
know all about Main.” Old Tick shook® 
his head. “But I never heard nuthin 
about no Ely Street.” 

“It’s rather secluded.” % 

Old Tick folded up his newspaper. 
“Must be. Say—” He began to look 
around the room. “Where's your bag= 
gage? Ain't you got no or nuthin’ 

ell, no, I haven’t. You see, I didnt 
intend to stay when I left home this 
morning. As I told you, I missed my 
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(Concluded on page 28) 
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.. Legion Magazine Retracts 
Withdraws Scholastic. From List 
of “Objectionable”? School Texts 


7 the Septembe: issue of The Ameri- 
can Legion Magazine, an_ article 
entitled “Treason in the Textbooks” 
by O. K. Armstrong, was accompanied 
by a “partial list of the textbooks which 
your (The Legion’s) Americanism Com- 
mission finds objectionable.” Scholastic 
was included in‘ the list, as were Carl 


Becker's Modern History, Beard and» 


Beard’s U. S. History, several textbooks 
by Harold Rugg. ana a number of other 
textbooks, pamphlets and magazines, in 
cluding the American Observer and the 
other periodicals of our esteemed com 
petitor, Civic Education Service. 

We immediately protested against 
this aspersion on the Americanism and 
patriotism of the editors and publishers 
whose contributions to education were 
thus attacked under a headline contain- 
ing the word “treason.” And specifically, 
we demanded that The American 
Legion Magazine publicly withdraw the 
name of Scholastic from the published 
list of “objectionable” school texts. 
There is reproduced here a copy of the 
Legion editor’s retraction. 

Photolithic copies of this letter have 
previously been mailed to schools using 
Scholastic, but The American Legion 
Magazine has a circulation of a million 
copies reaching every hamlet of Amer- 
ica, and we urgently request the help 
ot all our readers in calling this retrac- 
tion to the attention of fellow-teachers. 
administrators, and pupils (asking them 
to tell their He so that this unjust 
publicity may be at least partially cor- 
rected. We urge you, too, to note and 
announce that the periodicals of the 
Civic Education Service have been 
given a similar letter of retraction. No 
announcement, at this time, has been 
made about other texts which may be 
withdrawn from the list. 

Space does not permit a full discus- 
sion of the article and the list. We com- 
mend the editor of the Legion Maga- 
zine for his sincere desire to correct the 
errors called to his attention. Conse 
quently, we shall attribute the pub 
lished findings either to careless report: 
ing, or the railure of the author to make 
a thorough investigation of the texts 
included in the list, or to his placing 
blind and unjustified faith in the person 
or persons who compiled the list. 

Determined as we are, and as. we 


shall be always, to uphold the principle 
that education and the choice of educa- 
tional materials shall be entrusted only 
to the hands of trained and competent 
educators, we do not oppose the right 
of the Legion Magazine, or individual 
Legionnaires to investigate the subject 
matter taught in public schools and the 
materials used by educators to attain 
their educational objectives. This is a 
democracy. All citizens have the right 
to speak and be heard on how public 
moneys are expended. Our dearly held 
tenet of freedom of expression must be 
upheld no matter at what cost. 

But thoughtful educators will be 
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deeply concerned about “blacklists” 
published with the implied backing of 
‘Organizations as powerful as the Legion. 
The implications are frightening. A kind 
of unofficial censorship of all a school 
may teach or students may read could 
result. And it will happen here, unless 
educators refuse to be influenced by 
such “blacklists” until after they them- 
selves have arranged for an independ- 
ent, impartial, intelligent investigation 
of the charges. In directing such investi- 
gations, require the ig oe to be spe- 
cific. Despise innuendo, demand schol- 
arly documentation of every charge. 
and insist that the accused is innocent 
until proven Builty- 

Because of the experience Scholastic 
nas had with this and similar incidents, 
we plan turther discussion of the sub- 
ject in future issues. Meanwhile, since 
by implication, although without foun- 
dation, our Americanism has been ques- 

(Concluded on page 4-T) 


S’ SECTION 





M. R. Robinson, Editor-Publisher 
Scholastic 

220 Zast 42nd Street 

New York, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Robinson: 





The American 
LEGION 


Editorial Offices—9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 


The american Legion Magazine expresses its regret that 
Scholastic was inadvertantly included in the list of publications 
said to be objectionable for school use, which appeared in connection 
with the article entitled "Treason in the Textbooks," by Orland K. 
Armstrong, in the September number, 1940, of thés magazine. 


Upon investigation and review of several numbers of 
Scholastic the editors are of the opinion that this publication 
should not have been included on such a list. 


The editors of The «american Legion Magazine find 
nothing in the publication whicn is un-American or otherwise ob- 
jectionable for school use, although in all fairness to The ~merican 
Legion Magazine we must say that the writings elsewhere of an occasional 
contributor to Scholastic do not always meet our approval. 


September 20, 1940 


Very truly yours, 


Managing Editor 
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The Uses of Resources in Education . 


By Julian C. Aldrich, Ed. D. 


New York University 


(k= editorial on page 42 meteor 
dramatically the picture of Ameri- 
can resources which is described 
in some detail in several of the articles 
in this issue of Scholastic. We have 
heard a great deal in recent years about 
the uses of resources in the schools, and 
must be conscious of two major prob- 
lems in this regard. 

We as teachers do not know the 
world we live in. This is not a failing 
of the teaching profession, since 
teachers are better educated and more 
sensitive to contemporary research than 
is the layman. But so much that was 
known a few years ago is no longer be- 
lieved, and so much has been organ- 
ized and presented in recent studies, 
that we must be constantly on our toes 
to know the United States of 1940. 

During the Hoover Administration, 
the Report of the President's Committee 
on Recent Social Trends opened a new 
field to most of us. Three years ago the 
National Resources Committee pub- 
lished Technological Trends and Na- 
tional Policy. Since then their contribu- 
tions have been many. But many of the 
valuable studies are found in rather 
technical language and come from agen- 
cies with which the average teacher 
may not be familiar. 

It is the responsibility of the teacher 
of English, science, home economics, as 
well as social studies, to become aware 
of American resources and the problems 
which they raise for Americans. Belles 
lettres a the pulp magazines will be 
of little aid on this problem. Magazines 
of opinion and the literature of con- 
troversy will an us a part.of it. The 
publications of the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee and the Society for Curriculum 
Study (Building America) give us more 
of the picture of American resources 
and problems. 

Not only must the teacher be aware 
of the United States of 1940; he must 
lead students to see the contemporary 
scene. One significant objective of edu- 
cation is to help youth use his knowl- 
edge to understand today’s world. Eng- 
lish, history and other social studies 
may be oriented wholly in the past, and 
are often only Provo 4 related to the 
world which seems vital to students. In 
as many places as possible we must pre- 
sent the resources and problems of our 
time as the real materials of instruction. 

To do this we must have materials 
available for students in our classrooms 
and libraries. Two articles in the March, 
1940, Social Education (“Collecting 
and Using Current Materials,” by Henry 
L. Farr, and “Uncle Sam’s Bookshop 


by e A. Perkins) will help the 
teacher to bring his materials up to 
date. The use of magazines and news- 
papers as regular materials of instruc- 
tion is also necessary. Especially help- 
ful would be the Office of Education 
Bulletin, 1937, No. 8, with supplements 
(Public Affairs Pamphlets) which lists 
many organizations publishing inexpen- 
sive materials, and describes many of 
the pamphlets briefly. The method of 
using vital contemporary materials is 
described in the English Journal by 
Miss Heaton (April, 1938), Miss Jacobs 
(October, 1938) and Mr. Fulcomer 
(November, 1938). 

While this material will vitalize 
teaching, more can be done by the di- 
rect study of the resources of one’s own 
community or region. Such study will 
not only give the pupil concrete knowl- 
edge about the resources around him; 
it will give him contacts with the adult 
world in which he might act. Guides to 
the study of local resources are found in 
the Ninth Yearbook of the National 
Council for the Social Studies (Utiliza- 
tion of Community Resources in the 
Social Studies)... 


i 
The study of human, material, insti- 
tutional and spiritual resources is a 
function, not of the social studies 
teacher, but of teacher of science, 
English, mathematics, and fine and 
practical arts. The means by which it 
will be done will vary from one class 
to another. These resources may be the 
material of instruction in science, 
mathematics, and social studies; they 
may form the subject of research proj- 
ects and reports in the English tee. 


References on Use of Resources in 
Education 


Aldrich, JuHan C. “The Community as a Labora- 
tory for Social Studies.” Journal of Educational 


the English Class.” English Journal, XXVI: 612- 
618 (October, 1937). 

Hanna, Paul, and Hand, Harold. The Role of Edu- 
cation in Utilizing Regional Resources. New York: 
Progressive Education Association, 1939 (mimeo.). 

Michigan Department of Public Instruction. Basic 
Community Survey, Bulletin 3014. Lansing: Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, 1939 (mimeo.). 

Progressive Education Association, Rocky Moun- 
tain Workshop Committee. Source Unit: How 
Man Is Changing His Environment and Adapt- 
ing Himself to New Conditions. New York: Pro- 
gressive Education Association, 1938 (mimeo.). 

United States Department of the Interior, Office 
of Education. Cutalogue: Educational Radio 
Script Exchange. Washington, D. C.: Department 
of the Interior, Office of Education (mimeo.). 





Classroom Activities 
FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


Uncle Sam Takes Stock of 
His Raw Materials (Pp. 8, 9) 


This article presents an interesting 
picture of economic geography, but 
might also be used as an aN for 
organizing (in 194—) an effective out- 
lawry of war. 

Using a natural resources map of the 
United States, the class might locate 
the various raw materials mentioned in 
this article. If the class makes maps of 
their own, symbols might be used 
which suggest the materials. Along the 
ieft margin should be marked those 
resources we import from the Pacific 
area, along the bottom margin those we 
obtain from Latin America, and on the 
right margin those we bring frum Africa 
and Europe. A world map should be 
used to locate our overseas supplies: 

‘ood local application can be 
worked out by studying the supplies 
necessary to a vital industry (vital to 
peace or to war) in your own com- 
munity. By study of the encyclopedia, 
textbooks, publications describing the 
industry, and by interview, determine 
the raw shall needed by this indus- 


try. On a world map, draw lines (or col- 
ored ribbons) to the sources ofssupply. 
Interdependence as a factor in war 
and peace may be considered in these 
uestions: “To what extent did the mal- 
istribution of raw materials contribute 
to the rise of fascism (the “have nots” 
or “hungry” nations)? To what extent 
would wise distribution of raw materials 
have prevented this war? How does lack 
of access to raw materials cause suffer 
ing in certain European countries?” 


Health: A First Line of 
Defense (Pp. 11-13) 


Of significance to all classes because 
of its importance in our national de- 
fense program, this article could well 
form the center of class study of a unit 
on “Protecting Life and Health.” Here 
it could be used as an initiating activity 
(to introduce a chapter in the text or 
the unit of work), as.a part of the re- 
search activity (an up to date presen- 
tation of material, much of which is not 
in the text), or S a pro nS 
tivity (a i e principles studi 
in the an or char to a significant 
contemporary problem). 

The study of this material as supp!e- 
menting text discussion might raise 

i as to facts shown about 
ith. What defects were found? What 
has been done about these defects’ 
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What sources of information do we 
have on health in exe Saenger States? 

What plans have ro or 
re 


tried to meet the health pro Is 
the efficiency of totalitarian government 
shown by the quotation: “Because their 
scientists proved to them that it was 
an essential to national power, the Ger- 
mans begar several years ago to provide 
for the working masses a diet better 
than ours have now”? Will Dr. Parran’s 
plan “make our men as good as our 
machines”? 


America’s Spiritual Resources 


(P. 7) 


For history courses . 
This article can be approached from 
the American history angle, or by way 
of corer Europe, the Frenc. 
Revolution, or the rise of Germany and 
Italy to national states. It offers an op- 
portunity to examine the basis of one of 
the greatest documents of history: the 
Declaration of Independence. 


Early in the discussion, the class 
should be able to summarize the answer 
to Dr. Commager’s question: “What 
is it we are concerne! to defend?’ 
The students may be asked: “Is this 
worth defending?” What values are so 
prized in a democracy such as ours that 
we are willing to fight for them? Are 
these spiritual resources as important 
as the efficient use of material resources? 

What has been the effect of the 
Declaration (and our Constitution) 
upon France, Latin America, Central 
Europe? Why have these nations failed 
to ohio a democracy like ours? 

For problems classes 

While the above questions may be 
used in the problems classes, the ap- 
proach may a similar to H. F. Arm- 
strong’s in We or They. Contrasts may 
be drawn between the principles given 
here and their denial in Germany and 
Italy (see Our Country, Our People and 
Theirs by M, E. Tracy. Macmullan. 
1938). 

Discuss: “Liberty is not only a heri 
tage, but a fresh conquest for each gen- 
eration,” the watchword of the Citizen- 
ship Educational Alliance. 

What are the implications of Bis- 
marck’s statement, “The great questions 
of the day are decided not by speeches 
and majority votes, but by blood and 
iron.” What can “blood and iron” not 
do? Could the principles of the Declara- 
tion be won by “blood and iron”? 


Can Britain Stave Off 
Invasion? (P. 5) 


For World History Classes: 

What are the similarities and differ- 
ences between this attack on Britain and 
those of 1588, 1805, and 1914-18? Start- 
ing with any of these periods, let the 


class consider how the development of 
transportation, communication, science and 
technology have changed not only man’s 
‘civilization, but his ability to destroy 
civilization. 

Using the type of illustrations in Van 
Loon’s Geography, have some students 
draw sketches on the blackboard to show 
the English Channel, 1914 and 1940, or 
how British sea power limits Axis action. 

On the wall map of the British Empire, 
place red circles to show threats to the 
Empire (would Indo-China be one?). Dis- 
cuss: Is the size and distribution of the 
British Empire a source of strength or 
weakness for its own defense? 

Bring to class (or have students bring) 
materials comparing Axis and British re- 
sources. In the light of all data presented, 
and in the light of the article and the 
discussion above, have the class try to an- 
swer the question which the article poses: 
“Can Britain stave off invasion?” 


John Peter Zenger and Freedom 
of the Press (P. 15) 


Mr. Tarr’s article is timely, and should 
form a of class work in both Social 
Studies and English. A part of the class 
discussion should center around the mean- 
ing of freedom of the press in the his- 
tory of America. How did it pom the 
founding and extension of democracy? 
How is it an essential of the spir- 
itual heritage descri by Dr. Com- 
mager? How and by whom has it been 
challenged? 

Another phase of the problem which 
may be considered is the place of free- 
dom of the press in times like these. 
Should freedom of the. press be only for 
those who support the President? those 
who defend the acts of Congress? those 
who defend the community 1 Rega or 
also for those who oppose them 

Obtain the cooperation of your public 
library to set up an exhibit in honor of 
John Peter Zenger. Include books on the 
Zenger trial, such as Harry Weinberger’s 
The Liberty of the Press (Berkeley 
Heights, N. J.: Oriole Press, 1936), fac- 
similes of Zenger’s paper, and books and 
articles on the freedom of the press. 

With the aid of the English ge ings noe 
and the Journalism class (or the local 
chapter of Quill and Scroll), present an as- 
sdesbly program on “Freedom of the Press 
in War Time.” A local journalist may con- 
sent to participate in such an assembly. 


Social Studies Quiz (P. 14) 


This. week we include as a quiz a chart- 
reading test which should not be used to 
mark a pupil. If it marks any one, it evalu- 
ates the work of the teachers over a pe- 
riod of years. Can students read graphs 
and charts? If so, this skill has been 
taught; if not, this skill needs to be taught. 
If errors are made in any number by mem- 
bers of your classes, check to be sure that 
they are able to interpret the titles, leg- 
ends, acti Wack sad’ Unen ch brates can 
charts. Other tests which are aid in 
diagnosing pupil growth will be included 
in future issues. ; 
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FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Your English and Your Job 
(P. 17) 
For Speech Classes 

Select a cast consisting of an airline 
announcer, a narrator, Hazel Brooks, 
and Gretta Baker. Bring them to the 
front of the room and have them pre- 
sent this piece as a radio interview. 
Tell the class to keep notes on flaws—in- 

correct pronunciation, nasal tones, 
phrasing, etc. At the end of the reading, 

ask for criticism. 

Appoint three students to serve as a 
nnel board about to choose an air- 
ine hostess. Announce that all the girls 
in the class who meet the physical 
specifications listed in the article may 

“try out” for the job if they wish. 
Stage these conversations between 
applicants and other class members: 
(1) A stewardess serves dinner to a 
fussy elderly man who is a vegetarian. 
(2) A. stewardess calms. a nervous 
young woman with a baby in a storm. 
(3) A stewardess discusses jobs avail- 
able in airlines with an interested pas- 
senger. Have the class keep notes for 
later criticism. Ask the personnel board 
to confer and announce their choice for 


the job. 


Reading: Watch Your Speed 
(P. 3); 


Country Lawyer (P. 20); 
Reading Test (P. 23) 


Ask the class to reac’ Miss Hovious’ 
article silently, noting particularly parts 
which describe the technique of. meas- 
uring reading speed and skills. Then 
ask them to compare the scores which 
they have kept from their reading tests 
during the last two weeks with the 
scores which Miss Hovious gives: 
(ninth graders, 200-250 words per min- 
ute; seniors, 350 to 400.) 

Tell them to turn to the Partridge ar- 
ticle (page 20) and start to read as 

uickly as possible, but not so quickly 

at her lose the meaning. Tell them 
to stop in their tracks the minute that 
they (1) find their attention wander- 
ing, (2) catch themselves moving their 
lips, (8) come upon a word they do 
not understand. Ask them to mark the 
exact spot where they stop. Time the 
entire class during this procedure, stop- 
ping them at the end of five minutes—a 
good many will still be reading. Have 
them measure the number of words 
they have read in inches, according to 
the Hovious method. Then ask each 
class member to give you a signed slip 
reporting the following: How many 
words he has read, what stopped him, 
whether he felt that he was reading 
faster or slower than usual. This gives 
you a fairly complete diagnosis. 
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Then turn back to the reading test— 
first column of the Hovious article. 
Have students read as usual, remem- 
bering the above experience, for a three- 
minute trial period. Ask them to com- 
pare their score with last week's and 
the score they made while reading the 
Country Lawyer today. The results 
should indicate a definite jump in 

. Those who have not improved 
may have problems that demand special 


attention. 


Adventures in Reading (P. 27) 
For Modern Literature Classes 

The silent reading of this page should 
aceomplish two things: (1) It should 
make some students want to read some 
of the books discussed—have them on 
hand on the classroom library table for 
borrowers, and (2) It should lead to 
an interesting class discussion on the 
relationship of literature to the prob- 
lems of the times. Have the students 
make a list of as many modern books 
as they can remember which deal with 
American problems, writing down both 
the book and the probiem. Then ask 
for a list of problems which as yet have 
not been embodied in books. 


Poetry Corner: 
Elizabethan Poets (P. 25) 


For History of Literature Classes 
To counteract the “ancientness” of 
this page tell the class that it is chiefly 


about love. Tell them that there's one 
of the world’s best-known love stories 
in the second column, and that three of 
the five poems are written by lovers— 
one by a man who's just “ for” a 
woman he’s never even met, one by a 
disappointed lover, and one by a man 
who is about to “break off” with his 
beloved, and wishes the matter could 
be patched up. Then tell them to read 
the page for themselves. 

Have on hand Stelia and 1 
and a copy of the Oxford Book of Eng- 
pacliy ager’ pre “ a is con- 
clu w poets 
— Rg to kno beter 

’d like to hear an 
fy them. If the class pal roa md 
erally good, read aloud further selec- 
tions from the above volumes. If there 
are only a few who show enthusiasm, 
tell that few that the books are ther 
for. the borrowing. : 
For Creative Writing Class and for 
Integration With World History 

Long-term project: Write a radio 
play based on incidents from the life 
of Sir Philip Sidney. Divide the work 
among these committees: one to read 
Sidney biographies, one to build the 
plot, one to c the historical back- 
ground, one to write dialogue, one to 
select Elizabethan madri to serve 
as background music, etc. Have these 
committees frequently report anything 
interesting or informative which they 
discover. 











For Recreation 
Ox Relaxation 


Plan a visit to The Chelsea. Relax for a 
week-end in 
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@ 700 rooms maintained in a new condi- 
tion. Guests served by nine rapid transit 
lines. Most quiet hotel location in New 
York. Rates from $2.00 single; $3.00 
double, Edw. B. Bell, General Manager; 


HOTEL sreadway at 634 St. NEW YORK 


Short Story (P. 29) 


For Modern Literature Classes 

The best thing about Miss Bent- 
ham’s writing in this — story is 
its sly humor. She pokes a kindly, in- 
dulgent sort of fun at everybody in the 





Magazine Retracts 


(Concluded from page 1-T) 
tioned, we shall repeat here again some- 
thing we have said in these columns 
many times, both in actual words and 
by exemplification through the entire 
contents of our magazines: 

We sincerely affirm that if anyone as- 
sociated with Scholastic attacks the 
American way of life and government 
as described in the Constitution of the 
United States, or expresses disbelief in 
the rights of individuals to their free- 
dom as described therein, or if such an 
associate ever advocates the overthrow 
of our government, he will be refused 
any opportunity to express himself 
through ou columns, and we shall op- 
pose 


with every ounce of energy 
and influence we can command. 
_ Maurice R. Robinson 
Editor-Publisher 





Scholastic Magazines 
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(Personal Problems, P. 31) 
Have the class list on the board desirable 
social characteristics. 


Have members of the group select some- 
one in the school or community who seems 
to be liked by everyone. at qualities 
does this person possess? Was he born with 
these characteristics? If not, how did he 
acquire them? 

Discuss: In what trades i) gore 
is the ability to get along people 
very necessary to success? 

Have students think of th 
hans walt Gil Wis 0: quod Waak MA.yo. 
like him at first meeting? What qualities 
does he possess that appeal to you 

Discuss: Are leaders of communities or 
nations apt to be liked more or less than 
ordinary citizens? 

When is it a compliment to be dis- 
liked? 


A Current Events Game 


When the over-age destroyers were re- 
leased by the U. 5 Cousens to Great 
Britain, it was announced in Parliament 
that they would be named for cities and 
towns which were common to both coun- 
tries. For example, one might be named 
for Plymouth in Devonshire and Plymouth, 
Massachusetts. 

Let us imagine that your class has been 
asked to cooperate in naming these de- 

ers. Can the class find names? 
Is name of your city or town the one 
to head the list? What are the 10 largest 
cities in U. S. A. derived from English 
place-names? What state capitals? 


Industrial Research 
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A MONTHLY SECTION DEVOTED TO SCIENTIFIC AIDS TO TEACHING 





The Teacher’s Role 
in the Film Program 


By N. Evelyn Davis 






OTION pictures have come to the classroom 

with a tradition of entertainment behind them; 

boys and girls usually think of pure entertain- 
ment when they hear that a picture is to be shown. If 
motion pictures are to have a place in education, they 
must be used with purpose by pupils and by teachers. 
It is true that random use of films may give a certain 
amount ef general information, but the work of the 
school must be specific. 

The present more or less haphazard use of films may 
be due to one of the following reasons: (1) teachers 
who lack experience with educational films think of all 
motion pictures as recreational, or (2) teachers with 
more practice in the use of films are sometimes unable 
to secure the particular pictures required for their sub- 
ject at the desired time. 

The first reason implies the need of training teachers 
in the use of the new aids, and the second implies the 
need of better administration of the film program. A 
great deal has been said recently about the need for 
teacher training courses in the use of audio-visual aids, 
but little has been said about arranging a program 
which will make it possible for teachers to use motion 
pictures as they should be used. 

Special emphasis upon administration should not be 
taken to mean that the classroom teacher is to be re- 
lieved of responsibility. In many smaller schools, the 
teacher and the administrator of the film program are 
the same person. As schools become increasingly demo- 
cratic, administrative policies are formed more and 
more by the teaching staff. Certainly there should be 
complete understanding between the classroom teacher 
and the administrator. 













































Teachers should be familiar with the mechanical aspects of 
a motion picture projector although in many school systems 
special operators may be provided or student operators may 
be trained to assume responsibility for classroom 





1. How are motion pictures chosen for the class- 
room? Is the same care used in their selection that is 
used in the choice of supplemental books and maga- 
zines? In most schools a committee studies all printed 
matter before it is put into the hands of boys and girls. 
A committee of equal standing should pass upon all pro- 
jected materials. It is not enough that this committee 
should decide that material is not objectionable from 
a moral standpoint, nor even that this material is edu- 
cational in a general sense. Each picture must be passed 
upon for its potential usefulness in a particular field. 
This care in selection should not apply only to films 
which are to be purchased, but to any film which is to 
be shown to school pupils—whether it is free, rented, 
or school-owned. 

When courses of study are being written, motion pic- 
ture materials should be considered with as much care 
as any other type of material. Lists of suitable films 
should be included with the reading bibliography. As 
new materials come out, they should be examined and 
recommended to supplement or replace materials on 
the original list. 

The committee studying motion pictures should use 
the reviews supplied in the better film catalogs. Com- 
mittees may soon have access to the reports of the 
Motion Picture Project set up by the American Council 
on Education. They should also preview the pictures or 
have them tried out by capable teachers in the situa- 
tion in which they are to be used. 

2. How are motion pictures scheduled? Some 
schools have tried showing a general program of films 

(Continued on page 16-T) 
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LEARNING TO USE SENSORY AIDS 


By Camilla Best 


66 WN 2 ‘apidly progressing age, modern teachers must 
| use modern tools in teaching modern children 
to understand the physical, natural and social 

world in which they live.” 

Progressive modern administrators, realizing the value 
ot the visual aid that utilizes the best material of this 
scientific age, are providing their classrooms with audio- 
visual equipment that wil] help to free classroom in- 
struction from the handicaps of limited time and space. 
Concrete experiences will replace abstract learning and 
pupils will be stimulated to energetic thinking. As one 
educator aptly expresses it—“to look deeper. to com- 
pare, to think so that values, casual relationships, in- 
terpretations and appreciations are realized to an in- 
creasing extent, is the precious seeing that knowledge 
adds to the eye and other sensory organs. It is this that 
visual education in its broadest aspect unfolds to stu- 
dents who are trying to have seeing eyes, listening ears, 
and sensitive touch.” 


Organization of Program 

The administrators’ responsibility does not end with 
the acquisition of these powerful teaching tools. Al- 
though it is true that the successful use of these audio- 
visual aids lies ultimately in the hands of the individual 
classroom teacher, it is important to remember that 
audio-visual education should be organized as a program 
that will function as an integral part of the course of 


This group of teachers is pfeviewing a sound film prior to 
its showing in the classroom in order that they may tie it 
in purposefully with the objectives of the course of study. 


study. The basic organization of the program is so 
essential to the successful usage of visual aids that it is 
advisable to conduct a survey of requirements for the 
entire school system before the materials are requisi- 
tioned. School systems of similar organization and size 
that already have programs operating effectively may 
be consulted and the best features incorporated in draw- 
ing up plans. Reliable sources should be investigated 
for information pertinent to the minimum equipment 
necessary for setting up a program of visual instruction. 
The budget should be drawn up with the understanding 
that visual aids are a definite part of instructional pro- 
cedure and that adequate provision should be made for 
the purchase of essential materials and future main- 
tenance of the program. Finally, the administrator 
should centralize the responsibility for the effective 
functioning of the program in the hands of an experi- 
enced teacher well trained in all phases of audio-visual 
teaching and free to devote the necessary time to the 
discharge of his duties. 


Program Director 

Although an increased number of educational institu- 
tions have been offering courses in visual instruction 
during the past few years, comparatively few teachers 
have had the advantage of this type of training in their 
professional preparation. Accordingly, one of the most 
important considerations of the director is the develop- 
ment of a program of in-service teacher training to 
assist the classroom teacher in acquiring skill in the use 
of visual aids. 






























1. Organize as « Faculty Project: At the open- 
ing of the school year, the director may address all the 
principals of the school system at a general meeting 
and lay before them plans for conducting a teacher 
training course. At this time he may ask for coopera- 
tion in promoting interest in attending such a course 
among the teachers in each school. To indicate the co- 
operative nature of the enterprise, a questionnaire may 
be sent to the teachers in the system asking them to 
suggest the type of material they would like to have 
the course include. It is desirable that the course be 
flexible in order to permit discussion of individual 
problems encountered and free exchange of experi- 
ences and ideas. Teachers should be encouraged to 
bring materials that they have developed and to discuss 
the ways these materials could be used in various 
classroom situations. Paul Reed, Director of Audio- 
Visual Education in the Rochester, New York, schools, 
says in discussing his plan for in-service training, “One 
important generalization that came from the group 
after a free interchange of ideas was that there seemed 
to be no one best way for using any visual aid. The 
best technique depends upon the teacher, the pupils, 
the objectives, and the conditions of the particular 
learning situation.” 

2. Establish Criteria for Evaluation: All materials 
should be selected on the basis of their contribution to 
the teaching program. Teachers inexperienced in the 
use of visual aids should be provided with information 
which will help them to judge the effectiveness of the 
visual aid they plan to use. The film or slide should 
be viewed and rated for the following essential quali- 
ties: (a) accuracy, (b) relevancy, (c) appropriateness, 
(d) unity, (e) adaptability, (f) comprehensibility, 
(g) thoroughness, (h) technical excellence. 

3. Integrate Materials with Course of Study: 
Each teacher should know how the visual aids he is 
using tie in with the subject he is teaching. He should 
be trained to recognize the contribution that each film 
will make to the course of study. Materials that are 
already on hand should be scrutinized with a view to 
using them at the exact time and place where they will 
make the most significant contribution. Visual aids that 
are coneerned with outmoded subject matter should be 
deleted. New materials may be previewed and actually 
tried out in the classroom before they are purchased. 
This careful tying in of visual aids with the objectives 
of the course of study will result in their purposeful 
use. This process of integration should be continuous 
and teachers should be constantly on the alert to de- 
termine new ways to correlate films with their teaching 
program. 

Many states are doing extensive work in the revision 
of the curriculum. Carefully evaluated material on 
visual education will be gladly received by committees 
working on the curriculum to be included in bibli- 
ographies, Often teachers vitally interested in visual 
education may be selected to act as “steering commit- 


(Concluded on page 16-T) 
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Are Erni 
Classroom Films 
an economical 


leaching tool? 





coo AND HERE'S WHY], Tex 7000 of service have 


years of use. That they can be used for many grades— 
in a variety of different courses. And that they are 
suited to the needs and budgets in thousands of schools, 
both large and small. 


as 


Erpi Classroom Films are used in all 48 States and in 25 
foreign lands. Still another proof that they are success- 
ful as a dynamic and powerful implement of instruction. 


<=, 


Through the use of properly made instructional films 
all limitations of time and space can be overcome within 
the twinkling of an eye. Problems of human living can 
be brought to the classroom for study and analysis. 


<=. 


Today there is available to your school a library of 141 
Erpi instructional films...plus 24 more to be released 
this year. There are films for use in the Social Studies, 
Biological and Physical Sciences, Music, Art, Athletics, 
Child Psychology, Vocational Guidance and Teacher 
Training. Send the coupon for full details. 











ERPI CLASSROOM FILMS INC. 8C-8-40 
35-11 Thirty-fifth Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send me descriptive material on your films including 
the fo erg Chart which shows graphically the extent to which each film 
wii ie courses. 
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SUNDAY 


Reviewing Stand MBS 
11:15-11:30 a.m. 

Produced under the auspices of 
Northwestern University, this program 
is devoted to a discussion of current 
problems. Weekly. 


Wings Over America NBC Red 
12:30-1:00 p.m. 
Dramatization and discussion tellin 
the —<_ and significant story o 
aviation. Weekly. 


American Pilgrimage NBC Blue 
2:00-3:00 p.m. 

This series of broadcasts from the 
homes of noted American authors is a 
sequel to last season’s Pilgrimage of 
Poetry which won wide acclaim. Begin- 
ning October 13, the program will ap- 
pear weekly thereafter. 


University of Chicago Round Table 


NBC Red 
2:30-3:00 p.m. 

Produced in cooperation with the 
University of Chicago these discussions 
cover currently important social, eco- 
nomic and political problems. Weekly. 


Great Plays NBC Blue 
3:00-4:00 p.m. 
Highlighting NBC’s drama schedule, 
this series devoted to drama master- 
works from Athens to Broadway, will 
return for its fourth season on October 
18. Weekly. 
Foreign Policy Association NBC Blue 
3:15-3:30 p.m. 
A program of discussion about for- 





TUNE IN THIS MONTH 

All hours are Eastern Time. See 
your papers for program changes 
and special features. This sched- 
ule is expected to continue through 
the month of October. 

In addition to the educational 
programs listed in this schedule, 
there are a number of worth-while 
programs in local studios. 

CBS means Columbia Broad- 
casting System; NBC Red, National 
Broadcasting Company on the Red 
chain; NBC Blue, National on the 
Blue; MBS, Mutual Broadcasting 
System. 

This issue closed its pages on 
September 23rd. It was impossible, 
at that time, to obtain complete in- 
formation on the educational plans 
of the broadcasting systems. The 
character of many programs is not 
decided finally until a few hours 
before the performance. The pro- 
grams that are listed here are sub- 








ject to change. 








RADIO PROGRAMS 


eign affairs by members of the research 
staff of the Foreign Policy Association. 
Weekly. 
The World Is Yours NBC Red 
4:30-5:00 p.m. 


Produced in ration with the 
U. S. Office of Education and the 
Smithsonian Institution, this series 
dramatizes the world of science as re- 
vealed in the scientific investigations 
and exhibits of the Smithsonian. 

Oct. 6: “Prospecting for Black Gold.” 

Oct. 13: “Discovering the Source of 
the Mississippi.” 

Oct. 20: “With the Clipper Ships to 
China.” 

Oct. 27: “An Indian League of Na- 
tions.” 

American Forum of the Air MBS 
8:00-9:00 p.m. 

Panel discussion with leading figures 
from Congress and industry conducted 
by S. Theodore Granik. Weekly. 

Art For Your Sake NBC Red 
10:30-11:00 p.m. 

Beginning October 20 this program, 
devoted to dramatizations of the lives 
of great artists, will return for its second 
season. Weekly. 


MONDAY 


Americans at Work CBS 
9:15-9:45 a.m. 


Dramatizations of the production of 
vital commodities of the Americas, and 
the lives of the workers engaged in pro- 
ducing them In addition to being of 
value in vocational guidance and the 
social studies, the series will hel 
students of Spanish, Portuguese wa 
French to picture the people who use 
these languages in the New World. 
Teachers manual available on request. 

Oct. 7: Wool. 

Oct. 14: Lumber. 

Oct. 21: Fur. 

Oct. 28: Quinine. 


Wake Up America MBS 
9:00-10:00 p.m. 


Forum on current topics. Weekly. 


NBC Blue 


Adventure in Reading 
10:30-11:00 p.m. 
Dramatizations ot well known authors 
whose thinking was closely bound up 
with contemporary thought. 
Oct 7: Pope. 








Oct. 14: Schiller. 
Oct. 21: Whitman. 


Oct. 28: Shelley. 


WGN Symphonic Hour MBS 
10:05-11:00 p.m. 

Henry Weber's Concert Orchestra 

with Marion Claire, Soloist; Male 

Chorus and instrumental soloists. 


Weekly. 
TUESDAY 
Wellsprings of Music CBS 
9:15-9:45 a.m. 


This series shows how music grows 
out of human activities, such as work, 
play, religion and‘ migration. Alan 
Lomax, Assistant in Charge of the 
Archives of American Folk Song of the 
Library of Congress, will conduct the 
folk music portion; Philip James, Direc- 
tor of the Music Department at New 
York University, will comment on the 
symphonic programs. Teachers manual 
available on request. 

Oct. 8: Games and Play Parties. 

Oct. 15: Music for Fun. 

Oct. 22: Square Dances. 

Oct. 29: Symphonic Dances. 


Information Please NBC Blue 


8:30-9:00 p.m. 


Clifton Fadiman quizzes notable 
mere on a wide variety of subjects. 
eekly. 


Raymond Gram Swing MBS 
10:00-10:15 p.m. 


This well known news commentator 
continues to analyze the news from 
abroad, Weekly at this hour except 
Saturday and Sunday. 


Human Nature in Action NBC Red 


11:15-11:30 p.m. 


Dramatizations which interpret the 
whys and hows ot present day national 
popular movements and the factors 
which motivate human behavior. Com- 
mentary “ Boe Harold D. Lasswell, 
social psychologist Weekly. 


Science Unlimited NBC Blue 
11:30-12:00 midnight 

This series devoted-to the physical 
sciences, presented in tion with 
the University of California, Stanford 
University, and the California Institute 
of Technology, will begin October 1. 
Weekly. . 
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WEDNESDAY 


Vew Horizons ; CBS 
9:15-9:45 a.m. 


Presented in cooperation with the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
the series will trace the establishment 
and growth of New World civilization 
as influenced by great bodies of water. 
Programs will hinatios the first migra- 
tions of Asiatic tribes; the Aztec, Incan 
and Mayan civilizations; and the Span- 


ish, Portuguese and. English voyages of | 


exploration. Teachers manual available 
on request. 
Oct. 9: “America Starts.” 
Oct. 16: “Ships on the Spanish 
Main.” 
Oct. 28: “Fish for Two Continents.” 
Oct. 30: “Passage to Cathay.” 


Echoes of History 
2:15-2:30 p.m. 


Dramatic reenactments of the original 
scenes of historic orations. Alternate 
Wednesdays. 

Oct. 2: “The Noblest Public Vir- 
tue” (Henry Clay, 1841). 

Oct. 16: “What the Age Owes to 
America (William Maxwell Evarts, Sec- 
retary of State, July 4, 1876). 

Oct. 30: “True Americanism” (Carl 
Schurz, 1859). 


NBC Blue 


Cavaleade of America 
7:30-8:00 p.m. 


This series of dramatizations of out- 
standing events in America’s history re- 
turns to the air for its sixth season. The 
initial uction will be an adaptation 
of Paul Greene’s “The Lost Colony,” a 
Pulitzer prize-winning pageant dealing 
with the saga of the first white settlers 
on this continent. Dr. Frank Monaghan 
of the Yale University History Depart- 
ment has again been named as historical 
consultant. John Anderson, drama critic 
of the New York Journal-American, will 
serve as dramatic advisor. Weekly. 


NBC Red 


Quis, Kids NBC Blue 


8:00-8:30 p.m. 
Children from the schools of Chicago 


and vicinity, all under 15, reveal an 
amazing fund of information. Weekly. 


THURSDAY 


Tales from Far and Near ‘CBs 
9:15-9:45 a.m. 


Dramatizations of modern children’s 
stories depicting the life and customs 
of the young people of the Americas. 
This year the dominant interest in the 


western here has led to the selec- 
tion of stories of Latin America, of the 
United States and Canada. The stories 
in this series. indicate basic similarities 
among children everywhere and fosters 
greater understanding and sympathy 
among different cultural groups: The 
series is presented in cooperation with 
the Association for Arts in Childhood. 
Teachers manual available on request. 
Oct. 10: “All Over Town.” 
Oct. 17: “Biography of a Grizzly.” 
Oct. 24: “The Scarlet F er 
Oct. 31: “The Smuggler’s Sloop.” 
Conservation Reporter MBS 
6:30-6:45 p.m. 


A program of human interest, featur- 
ing material originating from various 
agencies connected with U. S. Depart- 
ment of Interior. Weekly. 


The Listener’s Playhouse 
10:30-11:00 p.m. 
A cooperative enterprise of the NBC 
Script and Productions Divisions featur- 
ing new radio writing and experimental 
production techniques. Weekly. 


NBC Red 


FRIDAY 


This Living World CBS 
‘9:15-9:45 am. 


Presented in cooperation with the 
New York City Board of Education, this 
series is designed to stiniulate the 
student to pars his community and 
his relations to it. The program is made 
up of dramatizations of current public 
issues, with a background of Pan Ameri- 
can relations. The last third of each 
broadcast will be mtanecus open 
forum discussion of the issues by high 
school students. Teachers manual on 
request. . 

Oct. 11: “Pan Americanism.” 

Oct. 18: “Hemisphere Defense.” 

Oct. 25: “Taxes and Services.” _ 


Music Appreciation Hour 
2:00-3:00 p.m. 


Beginning October 18th, Dr. Walter 
Damrosch returns for his thirteenth 
year to help young listeners develop an 
Pepe yg and an appreciation of 
fine music Weekly. 


NBC Blue 


Alfred Wallenstein’s “Sinfonietta” MBS 
8:30-9:00 p.m. 
Weekly 


Story Behind the Headlines 
11:15-11:30 p.m. 


Presented in ation with the 


NBC Red 
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program, featuring Cesar Saerchinger— 
veteran foreign correspondefit and inter- 
national broadcaster, gives a digest of 
world news. Weekly. 


SATURDAY 
American Choral Festival 
9:30-10:00 a.m. 


Soloists, chorus, and orchestra con- 
ducted by Alfred Wallenstein offer a 
fine musical program. Weekly. 


MBS 


This Wonderful World 
11:45-12:00 noon 
Visitors to Hayden Planetarium take 
pert in this quiz program about the 
eavenly bodies. 


MBS 


Calling All Stamp Collectors 
1:15-1:30 p.m. 


Produced in cooperation with the 
National Federation of Stamp Clubs, 
this program offers news and informa- 


tion of interest to philatelists. Weekly. 


NBC Red 


This Might Be You 
2:00-2:15 p.m. 
Dramatized incidents throw light on 
U. S. Labor. The program is presented 
in cooperation wi e U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. Weekly. 


MBS 


NBC Symphony Orchestra 
10:00-11:30 p.m. 
Directed by Arturo Toscanini and 
guest conductors, this popular musical 


program will start on October 12. 
Weekly. 


NBC Blue 











American Association this 


AIR SCHOOL—FILM TIEUP 


A tieup of audio and visual edu- 
cation facilities has been arranged 
by Sterling Fisher, CBS director of 
education; Donald Slesinger, exec- 
utive director of the American Film 
Center, and the American Library 
Association. The Film Center is 
selecting educational 16 and 35 
millimeter movies, many with 
sound, which picture the daily pro- 
gram material on the “School of 
the Air.” The Center will act as a 
clearing house through which 
schools may obtain these pictures, 
many without charge. To facilitate 
ordering, the Film Center has ar- 
ranged with the A.L.A. to have 
member libraries receive school 
cequests. All films suggested by the 
Center will be listed in the Teach- 
er’s Manual which CBS distributes 
without cost to the nation’s school- 
teachers. A.L.A. libraries each week 
will display books recommended 
for supplementary reading on the 
broadcast topics. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Its Place in the Modern School 
By Worthington Prince 


NTEREST in photography has 

grown so rapidly in the last few 

> years that principals all over the 

country are including it somewhere 
in the school program. 

In some cities it is offered in eve- 
ning classes. In the daytime it is usu- 
ally presented as a.supervised “club” 
activity. 

However, there are a few high 
schools in the nation which offer 
full-period photographic courses 
daily. Because of the universal in- 
terest of high school students in de- 
veloping and printing their own pic- 
tures, educators should consider the 
value of offering such a course. 


Things to Learn 


Many students who will not take 
the opportunity to study science 
subjects such as chemistry and 
physics are eager to enroll in a pho- 
tography class where they will learn 
many of the fine habits and attitudes 
of science. 

A good photography course will 
teach the following: * 

1. The necessity of precision when 
taking, developing, printing and en- 
larging a picture; 2. a knowledge of 
the construction, operation and care 











ot different kinds of cameras, print- 
ers and enlargers; 3. the fundamen- 
tals of simple optics, including the 
nature of light and its behavior dur- 
ing refraction; 4. care in mixing 
chemicals in correct order and at the 
right temperatures; 5. an under- 
standing of a simple chemical reac- 
tion; 6. the necessity of cleanliness 
and cooperativeness in the labora- 
tory and dark room; 7. how to build 
home-owned printing boxes, en- 
largers and other darkroom. appar- 
atus; 8. how to tackle personal pho- 
tographic problems and work them 
out satisfactorily. 

The student should be taught to 
recognize, appreciate, and strive to 
attain in his pictures these funda- 
mentals of art recognized by artists 
and professional ' photographers, 
alike: 

1. Center of interest; 2. balance ot 
subject matter; 3. harmony and com- 
position. Along with imparting an 
understanding and appreciation of 
the fundamentals of art, the course 
should supply—4. an Lg of 
color photography and of paintings; 
5. an appreciation of black-and- 
white art (for black-and-white pho- 

(Continued on page 18-T) 

















Edwin Way Teale 


With the aid of a good view camera, this student of botany sa a eae 


its natural setting. This experience will 
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RCA Victor Portable Recorder MI-12701 ... 
records at speed of 78 r.p.m. on 6” to 12” records. 
Light in weight, may be carried easily from room 
to room. Comes with amplifier, visual indicator 
meter, RCA Aerodynamic Microphone. Has 
pick-up tone arm and speaker for immediate 
play-back of records. 


RCA Victor Console Recorder MI-12700. . . 
records at speed of 78 or 3334 r.p.m. using all 
standard sizes, including up to 16” records. 
Visual indicator. Cutting and recorder head 

cutter-head float stabilizer. High fidelity a 
fier and speaker. Volume and tone control. Im- 
mediate play-back. RCA Velocity Microphone. 


“Dol realty talk 
Vhat way f° . 


KlA Vitor RECORDER... 


The effective way to teach speech 


Students learn how to speak properly faster...and 
their progress can be measured more accurately, 
when you have them make records on an RCA 
Victor Recorder! Ideal for music instruction, too. 


C HAPPENED at a mid-western 
school. A speech instructor had a 
pupil with imperfect speech make a 
recording on the school’s new RCA 
Victor Recorder. The record was 
played back. When he heard himself, 
the boy was astonished, ashamed. 
He worked harder to overcome his 
speech defects. Within a short time 
he was an excellent speaker. 
Thisis only one of many examples 
of the way the RCA Victor Recorder 
aids students in both speech and 


music instruction. This instrument 
makes possible the quick discovery 
of faults, helps to correct them. 

Also ideal for the study of foreign 
language pronunciation . . . for re- 
cording of talks by prominent lec-. 
turers (for later use in class) . . . 
and for recording of school events, 
the RCA Victor Recorder is well 
worth the investment. The cost is 
amazingly low. Your choice of two 
outstanding models. Send coupon 
for details. 


These four essentials...yours in an RCA Victor Recorder! 


1. Records and reproduces with amazing accuracy. 


; 5 Sturdily constructed, withstands hard usage. 


3. Utmost dependability. 


4. Extremely simple operation. 


Modern schools stay modern with RCA Tubes in their sound equipmert. 
Trademark “RCA Victor” Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by RCA Mfg. Co., Inc. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICE 


Educational Dept., RCA Mfg. Co., inc., Camden, N. J. » A Service of the Radio 
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ganization in Hollywood, announce plans for the 

production of twenty-one single-reel subjects to be 
made by a group of outstanding musicians. The pictures will 
be photographed and recorded at the International Studios 
in Hollywood on 35mm film and reduced to 16mm prints 
for distribution by Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., of New York 
City. The shorts will be distributed in concert groups of 
three, and schools will be able to rent them for single 
showings or obtain them for libraries ame licensing 
agreements. Each subject will be prefaced with a few re- 
marks on the instrument used by the artist and will include 
close-ups so that students can study the technique. 

Rudolph Polk, president of the new company, has signed 
seven Metropolitan Opera Singers—Richard Bonelli, Helen 
Jepson, Frederick Jagel, Charles Kullman, Kathryn Meisle, 
Gladys Swarthout and Frank Chapman. Commitments have 
also been obtained from Jose Iturbi, pianist; the Coolidge 
String Quartet; Albert Spalding, violinist; Emanuel Feuer- 
mann and Gregor Petey. ‘cellists; Mildred Dilling, 
harpist, and Vronsky and Babin, pianists. Negotiations are 
ons way with Lily Pons, Nino Martini, Mischa Elman, 
Josef Hoffmann and Efrem Zimbalist. 

Three of the shorts are already in the cutting rooms: 
Iturbi has made two, the first consisting of “Sevilla,” by 
Albeniz, and “Fantasie Impromptu,” by Chopin. The second 
includes Liszt’s Eleventh Hungarian mg and “Five 
Pieces for the Harpsichord,” by Jean Philippe Rameau. 
The Coolidge group has recorded Beethoven’s sala Op. 
59, No. 3, and a quartet by Carl von Dittersdorf. 


N's MUSICAL SERIES: Artists’ Films, a new or- 


oo 3 oO 


SHAKESPEAREAN FILMS: Educationettes Distributing 
Company, headed by Willard J. Larsen, has started produc- 
tion on the first of six eleven-minute shorts scheduled to be 
completed by January for outright sale to schools. The 
pictures will present excerpts from Shakespeare’s plays, 
staged in the Elizabethan manner, and the current subject, 
“Shakespeare, the Immortal,” will serve as an introduction 
tor the series. It will include two selections from Hamlet. 


rtunity to 
enry VIII. 


Students of English history will welcome the op 
see this excellent dramatization of the life of 
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Catherine the Great’s contribution te the growth of Russian 
prestige during her reign is dramatically shown in this film. 


Gareth Hughes, who was director of the Shake an 
department of the Los Angeles Federal Theatre, is directing 
and starring in the film. Prints of the pictures will be sold 
for $37.50. 


Five other plays scheduled for one-reel treatment are The 
Merchant of Venice, Julius Caesar, Richard I1, The Merry 
Wives of Windsor and As You Like It. 


NEW FEATURES AVAILABLE: Walter O. Gutlohn, 
Inc., 35 West 45 Street, N. Y. C., announce that they now 
have ready for distribution one of the most important groups 
of feature pictures ever released in 16mm sound. These 
pictures represent filmdom’s greatest successes and have in 
their casts Hollywood’s outstanding stars. The titles are 
listed as follows: 

The Private Life of Henry VIII—with Charles Laughton, 
Robert Donat, Binnie Barnes, Elsa Lanchester, Merle Oberon 
and Wendy Barrie. 

Catherine the Great—with Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., Eliza- 
beth Bergner and Flora Robson. 

The Scarlet Pimpernel—with Leslie Howard and Merle 
Oberon. 

Elephant Boy—with Sabu, based on “Toomai of the Ele- 
phants” by Rudyard Kipling. 

Rembrandt—with Charles Laughton, Gertrude Lawrence 
and Elsa Lanchester. 

The Ghost Goes West—with Robert Donat, Jean Parker, 
Eugene Pallette. 

Things to Come—H. G. Wells fantasy of the year 2036 
with Raymond Massey, Ralph Richardson, Sir Cedric Har- 
wicke and cast of 20,000. 

Sanders of the River—with Paul Robeson. 

Study guide can be had with Things to Come. Study 
guides for the other films are in preparation. These pictures 
are available for rental and long term lease from the dis- 
tributor. 

Films Incorporated, 330 West 42 Street, New York City, 
again announces that new feature pictures have been studied 
for their educational values and the following have been 
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added to the School List. Study Guides 
will be - immediately and an 
illustra older describing the entire 
School List, including these additions, 
will be mailed upon inquiry: The 
Arkansas Traveler, The Barrier, Crime 
of Dr. Hallet, If I Were King, Little 
Orphan Annie. 


HANDICRAFT TEACHING FILMS 
READY: A series of six new instruc- 
tional films dealing with Handicraft 
Arts is announced by Garrison Film 
Distributors, Inc. The films have been 
produced in cooperation with the Uni- 
versal School of Handicrafts under the 
supervision of Edward T. Hall, Director 
of the School. Manuals will be available 
for use with the films. 


Elementary Manual Training: Mak- 
ing a Fine Gift Box, Marionettes, Con- 
struction and Manipulation, Elementary 
Book Binding, Loom Weaving, Deco- 
rative Metal Work, Leather Work. 


NEW FILMS: Bell & Howell’s Filmo- 
sound Library announces for immediate 
rental or sale the first two of a seriés of 
“symphonic featurettes,” featuring the 
full orchestra and choir of the National 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra, Inc., 
under the direction of Dr. Frederick 
Feher. In line with the current trend 
toward popularization of fine classical 
music, this outstanding musical body is 
now bringing to the classroom the im- 
age as well as the performance of a 
great orchestra playing great music. 

An orchestra of 122 men, plus a 
chorus of 100 voices, make the ie of 
the new releases, Aida, a musical ex- 
perience long to be treasured. Franz 
Schubert’s Rosamunde, the second. and 
latest release, is equally impressive. 
Titlés soon to come include Bridal 
Chorus (Lohengrin), Capricio Espag- 
nol, Second Rhapsody (Liszt), Tales 
From the Vienna Woods, “Stephen 
Foster Songs,” “Negro Spirituals.” Alto- 
gether some forty single reels are 
planned for the series. 


SOUTHERN CONFERENCE ON 
AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION: For 
the fourth consecutive year, the South- 
ern Conference on Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion will hold its regular annual meeting 
at the Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday, November 
14, 15, and 16. 











OUR CONSTITUTION;[— : 


2 reel (6 mm. Sound Flim. Rental $4.00 - 

A stirring film on the causes leading to the con- 

stitutionsl convention and the framing of the con- 

stitution. Washington, Franklin, Madison, Hamil- 

ton, ete., all appear in this dialogue film. Send 
for catalog. | 

AUDIO-FILM LIBRARIES 

661 Bloomfield Ave. Bloomfield, N. J. 





Photography 
(Concluded from page 10-T) 
tography depends on variations of light 
and Sie codichet) 6. an ae 
— of how motion or rest is rep- 


resented in a picture by the directions 
of the lines or subject matter; 7. an op- 
portunity to color photos in watercolor 
or oils; 8. an opportunity to mount and 
display artistic photographs in compe- 
tition with other students. 

Serving the School 


Administrators are interested in the 
expense of installing the apparatus for 
a photography course before establish- 
ing darkrooms. It is true that only good 
equipment should be purchased, and 
the initial outlay will cost what good 
equipment is worth. 

However, we have spent very little 
on our equipment in Vacaville High 
School. A darkroom needs only one en- 
larger, a moderate number of printing 
boxes, a suitable sink with running 
water, benches and electrical outlets. A 
set of “cubby-holes” provides a place 
for student printing paper. A good view 
camera will aid immensely the taking of 
school pictures. 

The following practices followed by 
the: author and students will indicate 
how: well a photography class can serve 
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a school. The class makes all prints for 
the “Senior Album,” a phoepenes 
book available to all the students. This 
big job gives excellent printing practice 
of over a thousand prints. Students also 
assist the instructor in providing a 
“studio” for taking senior pictures.- All 
pictures of seniors, faculty, clubs, or- 
ganizations and atheletic teams are 
made large size, 34 by 4 inches, pre- 
senting a splendid-collection. The sen- 
iors are all posed in portrait style. 

Advanced students help the instruc- 
tor do other important tasks. Here is a 
brief list of suggestions, most of which 
we have followed ourselves. Rather 
than hire an expensive photographer, 
we take our own pictures for such 
things as: 

1. Advertising one-act plays and 
other dramatic presentations; 2. adver- 
tising band entertainments; 3. publiciz- 
ing football games, basketball games, 
track meets and other athletic events; 
4. cuts for newspapers and programs; 
5. dance placards; 6. Sore a and 
other school affairs which can better be 
announced with the aid of pictures, and, 
7. making a plaque of the school build- 
ing for senior announcements. 

For those schools which can afford 
a movie camera, the instructor of pho- 
tography or a trusted understudy may 
photograph important school events of 









































































THE UTMOST IN A SOUND 
MOTION PICTURE PROJECTOR 





% Assured Film Protecti Patented Safety- 
Trip immediately stops machine. To be 
found only on thls equipment. With Offset 
Film Loop that eliminates damaging film 
pressure and side sway. 

% Stationery Sound Drum — Unequalled 
pee ay — no paves | parts Ti me 
adjustment necessary for color or biec 
and white. 


% ‘'Spire-Dratt" Forced nw eos laa 
greatest lamp economy and safety. 






these advance features be 


Dept. A-2 
















*% Flickerless Shutter — unsurpassed clarity 
of pictures. Safety shutter for stills. 

% Film Reverse—Pressing one lever reverses 
film for reviewing. No rethreading necessary. 

%& Easy Accessibility —to spotlessly clean 
all working parts. No special tools re- 
quired, 

% Multiple Use—For classroom, auditorium, 
dances, outdoor events—with interchange- 
able units that mean Greater Economy 
and Widest Utility. 


tn no other equipment regardiess of price can all of 
found. Write today for 
complete description of these and other features. 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


Davenport, lowa 
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Scholastic 


What to do 


when they won’t pay attention 


@ THE THING TO Do when your class 
won’t pay attention is . . . make ‘em. 


And we don’ 


either. Just get them interested . . . 
Show them something like the two 
educational movies we've made. 
They’re entertaining enough to make 
the day-dreamiest youngster pay at- 
tention. But, they’re more than 
entertaining .. . 

They’re full of useful facts about 
history, geography, natural history, 
and science. 
One of them, “Jerry Pulls the 
Strings,” tells the story of coffee, its 


discovery, its history, its cultivation, 
and all about it. The story is charm- 
ingly told with marionettes! 

And the other, “Alaska’s Silver 
Millions,” gives a colorful panorama 
of ruggedly beautiful Alaska while it 
depicts the dramatic life of the sal- 
mon. (With the pictures, you get 
.. . teachers’ guides.) 

And here’s an important point... 

You pay no rental at all for the two 
40-minute films. The only cost to you 
is return postage. So fill out the cou- 
pon and let your class see natural his- 
tory, geography, and science in action. 


t mean discipline them 











Date required. 


Date required. 
Send film chee 


BOM . cccccccvccccccccdesesbececcccccrcousscocecesccecesseseresese 
Saceutes to return film(s) to you on the date(s) specified above and will prepay the return 
postage. 

Name and Title......0++0+ eoccccenes ereccceces ccceccccceesoes Sc cewcenecedcccccesesecs ° 
Name of School....scccccccscccesccsverssevesenesessveses PPTTTTITT TTT treet ° 


Street Address 
City and State 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
Home Economies Department S-940, American Can Company, 
230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me, free of charge, your motion picture film: 
(Check) (] JERRY PULLS THE STRINGS 
bccbnedestosscecene Date film will be returmed........ccsceseccceseceevcece 
Send film checked: [] 35 mm. sound [] 16 mm. sound 


PPT TTTTPERETTEEeT ee a ee 


(Check) [] ALASKA’S SILVER MILLIONS 


ocnsesccnedncecanee Date film will be returmed... ... 6. -ceesccccccecscseeee 
ked: [] 35 mm. sound [] 16mm. sound [] 35 mm. silent [] 16 mm. silent 
Teachers’ Guides 


TTT CUCEeeT eer e eer ee eee eer 


ope eee 


the year for an historical record. Alumni 


groups would find movies interesting at 


get-togethers. would make an ex- 
cellent film library tor the school. 

The following suggestions are made 
to show administrators and teachers 
what may be done by advanced pho 
tography students in working up ma. 
terials for the Visual Education pro- 
gram: 

1. Copy pictures for duplicates or en- 
largements; 2. photograph anything 
needed for a vecord; 3. make projection 
slides. For example, art students may 
color slides or use cut-out material to 
repare slides for that department. 
Science students may make drawings 
tor slides or for copying onto film 
strips. Music students may pose with 
instruments, showing right fingering 
fsitions, or they may get drawings of 
same for re-photographing. Projection 
strips of such varied material may be 
used year after year to be shown to 
classes, large or small. Models or 
sketches of athletic plays may be pho- 
tographed on film strips for the athletic 
department. 

4. In the realm of color. photography 
both wild-flowers and domesticated 
flowers may be reproduced in beautiful 
natural color. 

5. Apparatus or experiment set-ups 
may be photographed in black and 
white, or color, to be projected year 
after year to science classes before the 
pupils go into the laboratory to set up 
their own equipment. (Chemistry, 
physics, biology, general science, senior 
science. ) 

6. Film strips are made economically 
on 35-millimeter film. A series of pic- 
tures with continuity may be made for 
any department which supplies the ma- 
terial to be copied, or indicates what 
is to be copied. Student field trips may 
be recorded and shown to the group 
later. 

Instructors who travel in the summer 
and take series of pictures on the can- 
did camera size film can have the pho- 
tography department make positive film 
from their negatives to show their 
classes. 

7. A valuable service to the school is 
teaching students (when studying op- 
tics) to properly operate motion-picture 
equipment, slide projectors (including 
2 by 2-inch slide-projector), delinea- 
scopes and microscopes. Learning care 


science. Handling projection apparatus 
trains students to be operators for other 
teachers. 





(Reprinted from Sierra Educational News by 
permission of the editors and the author.) 





Worthingon Prince, the author of this 
article, is instructor of Sciences and Di- 
rector of Visual Instruction in the Vaca- 
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ville Union High School, California. 


of the microscope carries over: into 
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NEW 16mm FILMS 


Here is a list of new 16mm. films se- 
lected on the basis of their adaptability 
to school use. No attempt has been made 
to evaluate the films in this brief listing. 


following subjects: raw materials, the 
making of steel, flat rolled products, bars 
and structural shapes, rails, wheels and 
axles, wire and wire products, pipe and 


BY HIGHWAY TO THE CANAL—Two- 


reel silent film presenting a scenic trip 
from Mexico to Panama; views of mar- 
kets, natives, local customs. The picture 
includes views from an airplane flight 
over that territory, as well as route and 
scenes along the Pan-American Highway 
from Laredo to Panama. Available on a 
free loan basis from the Pan-American 
Union, Washington, D. C. 


FRENCH - CANADIAN CHILDREN — 


One-reel instructional sound film which 
rovides an intimate study of the winter 
eit life, environment, and activities of 
a typical French-Canadian farm family 
in the Province of Quebec. Reproduced 
conversations reflect the epee in- 
fluence of the French language and cus- 
toms. School life, ice cutting, rug mak- 
inf food preparation, and maple syru 
refining make up the sequences. Avail- 
able on a purchase basis through Erpi. 


GEOMETRY — A thirty-minute silent film 


on the subject of geometry by Pro- 
fessor Charles H. Sampson, Headmaster, 
Hea 8 School for Boys, Boston, 
Massachusetts. The film was made to 
create an interest in the study of geome- 
try and in its practical application. For 
example, different kinds of triangles are 
illustrated and certain’ important truths 
emphasized in connection with them. 
Available on a rental and purchase basis 
through Wholesome Films Service, Inc. 


HARVEST OF THE FOREST—One-reel 


silent film showing the process of lum- 
bering from the virgin forest to finished 
wood products. As each step in the trans- 
formation of a tree into finished product 
is shown the importance of the human 
element in the process is emphasized: 
man wields the saws and axes which 
fell the giant trees, he controls the ma- 
chines which bring the logs safely to 
the whirling teeth of the saw, and finally 
the various wood products are formed 
by the skill of human hands. Available 
on a rental and purchase basis through 
Bailey Film Service. 


JUNGLE YACHTS IN THE BELGIAN 


CONGO— Two-reel film of Commander 
Attilio Gatti’s expedition to darkest 
Africa, Strange people and animals are 
seen in their native haunts where s 

cially built trucks and trailers are the 


only means of transportation. Available 


on @ free loan basis through the Inter- 
national Harvester Company. 


THE MAKING AND SHAPING OF 


STEEL—Seven reels, silent, covering the 


tube manufacture. Available on a tree 
loan basis through the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, Pa. 


MARSEILLAISE- Eight-reel sound film 
in French with English sub-titles pro- 
duced by Jean Renoir. The picture deals 
with the French Revolution, opening 
with the storming of the Bastile in July, 
1789 and includes Louis XVI, and Marie 
Antoinette and portrays the tyranny and 
oppression which they forced upon the 
people of France. The story of this great 
social revolution makes doubly poignant 
the present plight of France under Ger- 
man domination. Available on a rental 
and purchase basis through Audio-Film 


Libraries. 


A PLANTER OF COLONIAL VIRGINIA 
—One-reel instructional sound film pro- 
one in coljaboration with the Wil- 
iams' Restoration, reca: es repre- 
tL phases of life in Bightocath 
Century Colonial Virginia. In the course 
of a personalized and integrated story, 
the following are portrayed: the atmos- 
phere and functions of the tobacco 
lantation; the significance of Williams- 
urg as the political and social center 
of the colony; the roles of the slave, in- 
dentured servant, and artisan; methods 
of manufacture and means of transporta- 
tion; political and economic factors; 
practices in medicine and penology; and 
costumes, architecture, social customs, 
and music of the period. Available on 
a purchase basis through Erpi. 


TRICKS FOR TYPISTS—One-reel silent 
film demonstrating methods used by pro- 
fessional typists to speed up production. 
Particular attention is given to back- 
feeding, notching carbons, card flip- 

ing, and meth of saving seconds in 

tter production. Teaching plan accom- 
panies film. Available on a rental or pur- 
chase basis through the Motion Picture 
Bureau of the YMCA. 


Distributors Mentioned 


Audio-Film Libraries, 661 Bloomfield 
Avenue, Bloomfield, New Jersey; Bailey 
Film Service, 1651 Cosmo Street, Holly- 
wood, California; Erpi Classroom Films, 
Inc., 85-11—35th Avenue, Long Island 
City, N. Y.; International Harvester Co., 
180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illi- 
nois; Motion Picture Bureau of Na- 
tional Council, YMCA, 347 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City, 18 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Illinois, $51 Turk Street, 
San Francisco, California; U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, 4800 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; Wholesome Films Service, 
Inc., 48 Melrose Street, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 
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| WALTER 0. GUTLOHN, Inc | 





Presents 
A DISTINGUISHED CONTRIBUTION 


To Your 


1940-41 
MOTION PICTURE PROGRAMS 


Now available in 
16 M.M. Sound Film. 


The Private Life of 
HENRY VII 


with Charles Laughton, Robert Donat, 
Binnie Barnes, Elsa Lanchester, Merle 
Oberon and Wendy Barrie 


~ 


CATHERINE THE GREAT 
with Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., Elizabeth 
Bergner and Flora Robson 


THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL 
with Leslie Howard and Merle 
Oberon 

~ 

ELEPHANT BOY 

with Sabu, based on “Toomai of the 
Elephants” by Rudyard Kipling 

* 

REMBRANDT 

with Charles Laughton, Gertrude 
Lawrence and Elsa Lanchester 

* 
THE GHOST GOES WEST 


with Robert Donat, Jean , Parker, 
Eugene Pallette 


* 
THINGS TO COME 


H. G. Wells fantasy of the year 2036 
with Raymond Massey, Ralph Rich- 
ardson, Sir Cedric Hardwicke and 
cast of 20,000 


* 
SANDERS OF THE RIVER 
with .Paul Robeson 
Study Guides Available 


SPOT BOOKINGS $17.50 
CONTRACT BOOKINGS $15.00 





Send for catalog of 2000 
Educational and _ Entertain- 
ment subjects, for rent or sale, 











WALTER O. 


GUTLOHN, : 


Cc. 
35 W. 45th $T. vept.ns-30 N.Y. 





16-T Scholastic 
The Teachers’ Role | 


(Concluded from page 5-T) 


to all pupils in the school at such a 
time as the pictures could be secured 
Sometimes the bookings for these films 
have been made weeks in advance; 
sometimes they have been made merely 
as the films came to the notice of an 
administrative officer. Such programs 
ses have the very definite object of 
widening the experience of pupils. 
Broadening of this kind seems oape: 
cially necessary in remote or unde: 
privileged communities. 

The films should be carefully chosen 
to supplement school experiences, and 
careful preparation by reading and dis- 
cussion should be made before each set 
of pictures is shown. An adequate fol- 
low-up program should also be pro- 
vided for each film used. If the above 
safeguards keep the program from laps- 
ing into mere pupil amusement, such 
a scheduling of films may serve as a 
part of the motion picture program. 

If films are to be truly functional in 
the teaching program, each teacher 
should be allowed to arrange his own 
film schedule as dictated by the needs 
of his class and his particular teaching 
habits. 

School-owned films or a system of 
renting films which allows them to be 
secured on short notice, an ample num- 
ber of projectors, and an adequate 
technical staff all help to make film 
scheduling efficient. 


3. How do teachers prepare for 
film showing? The course of study 
may recommend a picture for a cer 
tain purpose, but, unless a_ teacher 
knows exactly what is in the picture, 
he cannot teach effectively with it. 
Study guides may be regularly sched- 
uled to go out several days in advance 
of the film showing. Some ’plan should 
also be devised for the preview of all 
pictures which have never before been 
used by the teacher. The most satis- 
tactory provision is to have the film and 
projector available to the teacher on the 
afternoon before he expects to use them. 


4. Who should show the film? 
Almost every teacher drives an auto- 
mobile. A modern motion picture pro- 
jector is much simpler to — than 
an automobile. Many teachers prefer 
to have their pictures shown. by an 
outside operator, but such operation 
does not tend to give the best class- 
room use of films. If the teacher him- 
self understands the operation of the 
projector, he may operate’ the machine 
or teach a capable student to operate 
it for him. 


5. Where should motion pic- 
tures be shown? If a teacher must 


On the. other hand, if are to 
be shown in the classroom, darkening of 
the windows, and the setting up of the 
projector should be easy to accomplish. 

Dark shades or dr: which can 
be manipulated by a pupil are very 
convenient. However, they may prove 
an expensive investment if yey are 
bought for all the rooms in which mo- 
tion pictures are to be shown. Well 
built, lightweight shadow boxes which 
may be moved from room to room may 
be substituted. 

School systems have attempted to in- 
troduce motion pictures as economi- 
cally as possible. In trying to be eco- 
nomical, they have sometimes failed to 
provide for the best educational use 
of films. Teacher training in the use of 
motion pictures is needed, but wise ad- 
ministration of the film program is also 
imperative. 


N. Evelyn Davis, the author of this ar- 
ticle is Supervisor of the Audio-Visual 
Department of the Long Beach (Califor- 
nia) Public Schools. 





Sensory Aids 

(Concluded from page 7-T) 
tees” for the visual education depart- 
ment of the entire school system. 
committees can assist in evaluating and 
selecting new materials and preparing 
announcements to send to classroom 
teachers: 

4. Develop Teaching Technique: The 
teacher should be trained to make the 
film showing coincide with the learning 
needs of the student and serve as a 
definite contribution to the lesson. The 
training course should cover the various 
uses to which a film could be put—to 
introduce a unit of study, to build a 
general background, to encourage dis- 
cussion and further study, to summarize 
and review. A film does not teach itself. 
Emphasis, should be put on careful pre 
view of all films used in the classroom, 
the planned approach to the film in pre- 
senting it to the student. A teacher 
should be trained to ask himself these 
questions: Will this icular film lend 
itself best to an initial study of the unit? 
Have I prepared my students to get the 
most instructional benefit from this film? 
After its showing, did I encourage ade- 
quate discussion to clinch the informa- 
tion presented?: Will the film make a 
valuable contribution to the unit as a 
whole as well as to the day’s léssons? 
rece oO et eee oe 
Phi Delta Kappan says “ (referrin 
to visual aids) are aly ic ae Be 
fact-getting to the exclusion of their. use 
in raising problems, developing social 


sensitivities, helping to integrate under- 
—— ngs.” This possibility can be 
ven taco ae properly tld 


with visual 


in the techniques 

5. Overcoming Mechanical Difficul- 
ties: The training course should include 
laboratory periods for i Aeach- 
ers in the operation of all types of audio- 
visual ig sesh lanation of the 
parts ions of the equipment 
will help to clear up any apprehension 
teachers may have concerning the com- 
plexity of the machines. 

6. Demonstration-Conferences: In the 
preliminary training course each teacher 
is encouraged to use his classroom as a 
laboratory for developing new tech- 
niques to overcome utilization problems 
pe tras 3 exons sR should be 
se uently for the purpose of 
decncnetribiai to other teachers the re- 
sults of this rimental activity. These 
findings sany be preserved in mimeo- 
graph form and revised from time to 
time as refinements in techniques are 
discovered. The program director will 
want to make occasional visits to class- 
rooms throughout the school system in 
order to make suggestions to the teach- 
ers and to observe progress. 

7. Cireulate Bulletins and Literature: 
The pro director should assume the 
responsibility of keeping the classroom 
teacher advised of ait no developments 
in the field. Bulletins may be issued 
which include bibliographies of books — 
on the subject of visual instruction, no- 
tices of commendable motion pictures 
to be shown at local theatres, excep- 
tional radio programs, etc. : 

8. Encourage Creative Projects: The — 
—— der —_ made films, pho- 
tography, e construction of 
slides & ere be discussed in 2 oe 
service training course. A great deal of — 
pleasure and useful information was 
gained by our high school students in 


New Orleans last year by a plan de- | 
veloped and carried out by the ialecs 4 
of visual education in each of our high — 
schools. Scenarios were written by ; 
students and motion pictures were made 

of one outstanding activity in each high 
school. Outlines were p 
vance in order to prevent the possibility 
of duplication. work is still under 
way, 
mester of the school year, we hope to 
have a film that will us a CrOss- — 
section of a number of extra-curricular 
activities—field day, printing, homemak- 
ing, routine of the day. The films may 
be borrowed from the various schools, 


liced together, and used on “ ts’ 
chaht” or tot educations! sacciige 


Camilla Best, the author of this 
is director of the Department of e 
Aids in the New Orleans (Louisiana) 


public schools. 
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t at the close of the first se- — 
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Watch Your Speed 


“Sing < ; “/ = 


Stepping Up Your Reading Pace Is One Good 
Way to Add Those Needed Hours to Your Day 


By Carol Hovious 


OW fast do you read? How 
H fast should you read? Or for 
that matter, what difference 
does it make whether or not you read 


tast at all? Let's tackle the last ques-" 


tion first. 

During the course of a school year 
you'll read at least a million words, 
perhaps several million. A single 
textbook may easily contain 100,000 
or even 200,000 words. Allow for 
reading several textbooks a year, add 
some outside reading, toss in the 
daily paper and a few magazines— 
and there you have a million or more 
words just as a beginner. 

How long will it take you to read 
that million words? That depends, of 
course, on how fast you read. Sup- 
pose you read at the rate of 100 
words every minute. One million di- 
vided by 100 gives you 10,000 min- 
utes or over 166 hours—the equiva- 
lent of about three weeks of solid 
reading, eight hours a day, seven 
days a week! Double your reading 
speed to 200 words a minute and you 
immediately cut your time to about 
ten days. Double again to 400 words 
a minute and-five days will do the 
trick. Which would you prefer—three 
weeks or five days? Five days of 
course. 


But, you say, I have to read slowl 
or I don’t understand what I read. 
You're wrong! Right now is a good 
time to talk about two different kinds 
of slow reading. . 

Some people read slowly because 
they just can’t read any other way, 
or think they can’t. They look at a 
word a long time. They say it to 
themselves. They even move their 
lips. By the time they've puzzled out 
the last word in a sentence they've 
forgotten. what the first one was. 
They have to read the sentence all 
over again to see what it means. And 
by the time they've figured out a 
second sentence, they've forgotten 
the first one! They struggle alon 
pethaps 50 or at most 150 


at 
a 
minute. As you can easily see, this 
sort of slow reading does not make 


(341 words to end of this column) 


for a high degree of understanding. 

On the other hand, there are peo- 
ple who read slowly just because 
they want to. They could read fast— 
in fact, they often do—but they know 
better than to read fast all the time. 
For example, they may read a poem 
slowly, just for the fun of enjoying 
the sound and the rhythm of the 
words. They may study a chemistry 





Give Yourself a Speed-Test 


text slowly in order to get all the 
new ideas straight. But anyone in his 
right mind knows that his head 
would soon become a garbage can 
if he tried to read the morning news- 
paper from first page to last with 
painstaking thoroughness. In other 
words, there are times for fast read- 
ing and times for slow. The wise 
reader can read fast if he needs to. 
but he often prefers to read slowly. 
Like the good driver, he knows 
enough to speed up when he comes 
to smooth open highway and to slow 
down when the road is rough or 
when he wants to enjoy the scenery 
Of course, some so-called fast 
reading is just sloppy reading. There 
are people who flash their eyes over 
a page and say that they have “read’ 
the page, although they could tell 
you little or nothing about what 
they've read. These people are fake, 
not honest, fast readers. The genuine 
fast reader not only sees more words 
minute than does the slow one, 
But he gets more meaning from what 
he reads. 


(589 words to end of this columm) 
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NT No one can say just exactly what 


your reading speed should be. Each 
wag is different. But perhaps a 
ew figures may help you decide 
whether you're reading as fast as you 
should. The average ninth grader 
probably ought to make at least 200- 
250 words a minute in ordinary read- 
ing (not study). The entering col- 
lege student, say the authorities, 
ought to read 350-400 words a min- 
ute if he’s to keep up with his college 
work. If he snide less, he’s going to 
find himself bogged down in more 
work than he can manage. If he 
reads more, he'll find college easier 
going. These figures are, of course, 
for reasonably easy reading—a book 
or article that is not too technical. 

What can you do to increase your 
reading speed? There are several 
things you can do for yourself. For 
one thing, be sure that you do not 
say the words even to yourself. After 
all, you can speak only about 125 
words a minute and if you say words 
as you read, you'll never get into the 
class of readers who whizz along at 
500 or even 1000 words a minute. 

For another, you can concentrate. 
Just keeping your mind firmly on 
what youre reading—not looking out 
the window, not wondering what 
Aunt Susie is going to give you for . 
your birthday, not thinking about 
the dance next Saturday—will help, 
and help amazingly. 

If you're really serious about this 


business of increasing your reading 


speed, you can easily give yourself 
a course of lessons. Here’s how to go 
about it. 


1. Find out what your present 
natural reading speci is. If you 
want to test yourself on a longer 
story or article, just take a ruler and 
measure an inch of type. You'll find 
out that there are usually about 40 
words to an inch. To determine how 
many words there are in the com- 
plete story you need only find out 
how many inches there are and mul- 
tiply by the number of words per 
inch! 

Next, read the story, timing your- 
self to see how long you take. For 
example, if the story is 3000 words 
long, and you read it in ten minutes, 
then youre reading 300 words per 
minute. 

2. Take a tew minutes every day 
for practice in fast reading. Make 


(974 words to end of this column) 


(Concluded on page 28) 
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WO essays dedicate this con- 
"Tsuaing page of reminiscences. 

Many imaginative children have 
created playmates for themselves. 
Marjorie Hensinger writes with such 
detail and conviction that “Virginia” 
becomes as real to the reader as to 


her. 
Virginia 
As I think back over my past, I can 
recall clearly no incident that did not 
in some way involve my make-believe 
chum Virginia. The day that Virginia 
came to me, I had awakened from my 
daily a and had run to the play room, 
where, finding that my teddy bear was 
one, I began to xy, Her alone. Sud- 
} er there came a knock at the door, 
and into my home for the first time 
walked Virginia, a princess who had 
escaped from her palace in some far- 
away country. I don’t know why I called 
her Virginia, but to this day I regard 
everyone with the name of Virginia with 
something of awe. 


After our first meeting Virginia and 
I were inseparable. Even my teddy bear 
was thrown aside and Virginia's slightest 
whim was honored to the extent of hav- 
ing strawberry ice cream for dinner when 
I was crazy about vanilla. 

The only time Virginia ever irritated 
me was when she had the measles. I 
was invited to spend the night with a 
cousin and, of course, had to decline and 
stay at home to take care of Virginia. 
Poor child! She had a very bad case. 


My parents understood Virginia and 
in mt ways helped an ae her 
wishes. One time, however, when I 
wanted to give Virginia a birthday party 
and have my friends bring gifts to her, 
Mother explained that she thought the 
children wouldn’t understand about 
bringing gifts to someone they could not 
see. At this I was indignant and for weeks 
planned the party, to which I invited 
my dolls. It was a lovely party, every- 
thing in pink and white. . m4 

I still think that Virginia was the most 
beautiful person I have ever seen. She 
had soft red curls, which flopped in a 
most delightful way when she ran, and 
the largest brown eyes I have ever seen. 
Her mouth was dainty and always smil- 
ing. Her nose turned up nei too 
much nor too little. om had a wesy 

isposition and marvelous “2 
iaectave I wondered ray wy 





Edited by Charlotte Van de Water 


stand to be seen with one so awkward 
and gawky as myself. 

For years we played together, and I 
still think of my silent friend Virginia 
as reverently as though she had lived. 
She must have influenced me greatly, for 
whenever I pass an exam or do anything 
outstanding, I feel that Virginia must 
be mighty proud of me. 

Marjorie Hunsinger, 15 
Atherton High School 
Louisville, Kentucky 

Miss Marjorie Parrish, Teacher 


way 


As clear as the imaginative detail 
of the preceding essay is the realis- 
tic detail of the next. Mother must 
have been as vivid a teller of tales as 
her daughter is a writer. 


Mother’s Girlhood 


Indian summer always lingered on the 
rolling prairies of Iowa, apn 4 as a 
tribute to those to whom it had a 
home so recently. But soon the blusterin 
winds blew cruelly across the bl 
Sag the snow fell long and fast, piling 

ills of drifts. 

It was into this world that little Marie 
entered just before the turn of the 
century. Marie’s parents belonged to the 
second generation of first settlers in that 
Norwegian community. 

Rural life was filled with hardships, 
and consequently she, the oldest girl, 
became acquainted with work at an early 
age. When her mother helped outside, 
she was left to take care of the baby, 
although she was herself only a child of 
five. It was not easy for her to hold the 
chubby child and put her to sleep. When 
at length the baby was sleeping, Marie 
had a new problem on her . How 
could she aly d on the bed? It was so 
high and tiny arms were already 
tired. By the time she finally manipulated 
this, the baby awoke, and at this Marie 
was ready to cry herself. The day Marie 
had her picture taken with her brother 
was one of the big moments of her young 
life. For the occasion she wore a sti 
starched white dress, complete with ruf- 
fles, lace and tucks. In fact, it was very 


similar, she thought, to the dress the 
bride had worn in a wedding she had 
















lastic Awards, but for the Awards 
a total of at least one hundred lines 
of verse should be submitted. 
















attended. The bride had been literally 
swathed in that lacy stuff which re- 
sembled her mother’s lace curtains. She 
would never forget the rustle of the 
bride’s skirts, like the whispering of com 
leaves on a cool summer evening. 

Church was always an event and 
preparation for it began on Saturday 
night. There were the “Sunday clothes” 
to be laid in order, shoes to be polished 
and a general scrubbing to be done. Be- 
sides, was the inevitable catechism 
lesson, which was not always easy for 
little Marie to comprehend. But if there 
was a bright new hair ribbon she could 
proudly show off to the girls, the anguish 
was lessened. 

Christmas was always celebrated in 
true Norwegian style, the family ex- 
changing visits with friends and rela- 
tives throughout the season. It all began 
on Christmas Eve with a ludefisk supper 
with all its a Then the family 


— around Yule tree and 
i to the traditional reading of the 
Christmas story while awaiting with im- 
patience the fulfillment of their highest 
expectations. 

After the holiday season cold weather 
began in earnest. During one of those 
frequent blizzards that plague the North- 
west, Marie ot lost cis fale pty to school 
The day been clear when she left 
home. Then sudd the snow swept 
in a wild fury before her. The vast white 
expanse seemed to mock her helpless- 
ness. She arrived at school an hour and 
a half late, trembling with fright and 
exhaustion. 

The next fall Marie went to boarding 
school. She learned oil ing, sketch- 
Igoages. "The words. sho Ibori 

es. she rious. 
caileec Bk toa. ses Wiidigend 220 
ler perhaps characterize her best of all: 
“To those who know thee not, no 
words can paint, 
And those who know thee know all 
words are faint.” 
Constance Olson, 16 — 
Cashton (Wisconsin) High School 
Miss Betty Newburg, Teacher 
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[POETRY 


CORNER 


Elizabethan Lyric Poets 


‘H whom a dream hath pos- 


sessed knoweth no more of 
doubting,” and an age which 
a dream hath possessed is an age which 
will be young forever. Such is the 
age of Queen Elizabeth. That quality in 


the Grecian urn which “teased” Keats 
“as doth eternity,” the charm of youth 
that can never die, still lures us back to 
England’s Golder Age. For men were 
enchanted then with new ideas in a 
young and ever expanding world. 

Chaucer had been possessed by a 
dream, but during most of the next one 
hundred and fifty years England slept a 
dreamless, if troubled, sleep. Then 
many things happened, which you have 
read about in your study of history, and 
England awoke to find herself young, 
strong, and very much alive. 

Two important happenings in litera- 
ture were the introduction by two ad- 
venturous young men of the sonnet and 
of blank verse, forms of poetry which 
they had found on the Continent. Eng- 
land had almost forgotten the music of 
Chaucer’s poetry by now, and these two 
youths, Thomas Wyatt and the Earl of 
Surrey, had to experiment all over again 
with the musical potentialities of the 
English language. Wyatt died at 39 and 
Surrey was beheaded by Henry VIII at 
30, but in their short lives they had 
found for English poets two fields of 
adventure which have challenged them 
ever since. Shakespeare was soon to 
bring both forms to the highest level 
they have ever reached. 

A youthful world is always a singing 
world. Because you already know many 
of Shakespeare’s songs and sonnets, I 
am giving most of this page to others 
of the many Elizabethan singers. 

The qualities which make good 
poetry are much the same .in all ages. 
Only the emphasis is changed. Sim- 
Plicity, tenderness and sincerity make 

e followin m as appealing for you 
and me as ioe isl Sous Sihek it 
oo published by an unknown writer in 

7 


There isa lady sweet and kind, 
Was never face so pleased my mind; 
I did but see her passing by, 

And yet I love her till I die. 


Her gestures, motion, and her smiles, 
Her wit, her voice, my heart beguiles, 
Beguiles my heart, I know not why, 
And yet I love her till I die. 


_ Brevi and compression are empha- 
tied today, the elimination of all un- 
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From “Story of the World’s Literature’ 
by John Macy (Liveright) 


SIDNEY 


essential lines. Indeed some of the mod- 
ern poets are so hard to understand that 
they seem to many readers to have elim- 
inated essential lines also. An involved 
idea could perhaps not be expressed 
more clearly and economically than in 
this epitaph for a lady written by Ben 
Jonson: 


Underneath this stone doth lie 

As much beauty as could die, 

Which in life did harbor give 

To more virtue than doth live. 
Jonson’s own epitaph in Westminster 
Abbey—O rare Ben Jonson—says much 
in even fewer words. 

Philip Sidney, the last of the knights, 
is one of the most romantic of 
You have read of his courtesy, of how 
when he was dying on the battlefield 
he passed on to another the cup of 
water proffered him. It is said that re- 
_ for lost happiness led him to write 

is sonnet uence, “Astrophel » and 
Stella.” He soul only te she had 
married another his love for Penelope 
Devereux, to whom he might have been 
betrothed when she was 13. This devo- 
tion to an unattainable lady is a theme 
common in medieval literature, but in 
this case the story is thought to be true. 
Sidney’s style is ornate, as style tends 
to be in an exuberant age, but if we 
read the sonnets carefully we are 
touched by their sincerity. 

In the followin sonnet to Stella, the 
lover thinks that the pale moon with its 
“languished grace” is something like 
himself. He wonders if in heavenly 
places, as on earth, ladies think that 
constant love is only want of sense. He 
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With how sad steps, O Moon, thou 
climb’st the skies, 

How silently, and with how wan a 
face! 

What, may it be that e’en in heavenly 
place 

That bus 
tries 

Sure if that long-with-love-acquainted 

. eyes 

Can judge of love, thou feel’st a 

lover’s case, 


I read it in thy looks; thy languished 


archer his sharp arrows 


‘ace, 

To me, that feel the like, thy state 
descries. 

Then, e’en of fellowship, O Moon, 
tell me, 


Is constant love deemed there but 
want of wit? 

Are beauties there as proud as here 
they be? 

Do they above love to be loved, and 
et 

Those lovers scorn whom that love 
doth possess? 

Do they call virtue there, ungrate- 
fulness? 


It is fun to read a poem with which 
we do not sympathize and then to find 
at the end that the writer has apparent- 
ly had a change of heart. This is a trick 
still in use. In the following sonnet by 
Michael Drayton the changes in rhythm 
and wording are of interest. The first 
eight lines are almost colloquial. The 
next four are more musical, as the emo- 
tion surges up. Then the closing couplet, - 
with its sudden announcement of the 
writer's true feeling, is the more con- 
vincing because so triumphantly un- 
musical. 


“Since there’s no help, come let us 


kiss and part,— 

Nay, I have he you get no more 
of me: 

And I am glad, yea, glad with all my 
heart, 


That thus so cleanly | myself can 


ee; 
Shake hands forever, cancel all our 
vows, 
And when we meet at any time again, 
Be it not seen in either of our brows 
That we one jot of former love retain. 
Now at the last gasp of love's latest 


breath, 

When his pulse failing, passion 
speechless lies, 

When faith is kneeling, by his bed ot 
death, 


And innocence is closing up his eyes, 

Now if thou would’st, when all have 
given him over, 

From death to life thou might’st him 
yet recover! 


Edmund Spenser is ranked next to 


wonders if there too ladies like to be Shakespeare —s Elizabethan poets. 


loved but scorn their lovers. 


(Conel on page 26) 
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BOOK QUIZ 


HOW GREEN WAS MY VALLEY, 
by Richard Llewellyn (Mac- 
millan). 


Here’s another book quiz on one of the 
season’s most popular best-sellers. If you've 
read it, see how many of these questions 

can answer. (Key on page 28). 
1. The first time Huw ever saw his mother 
sobbing and crying was: 

(a) after Owen and Gwilym had quar- 
reled with their father and left home. 

(b) the day he had been beaten by the 
school master of Standard Six. 

(c) the night Gwilym’s wife died. 

(d) the Sunday in Chapel when Huw 
was insolent to the preacher. 

2 Mr. Morgan recovered his white = 
after Huw found this clue to the theft: 

(a) a turkey wing that was being used 
tor sweeping a hearth. 

(b) the wishbone in the swill-pail. 

(c) a little feather in the lane. 

(d) the gobbler’s wattles stuck to Old 
Elias’ shoe. 

8. Owen’s engine was going, atter all the 


years: 
(a) when the slag poured over the Mor- 
gan house. 
(b) the night Huw brought word ot 
Marged on the mountain, gone insane. 
(c) when the two prize fighters bought 
the Three Bells. 
(d) when Bronwen and Ivor were mar- 
ried. 
4. When Angharad had her head caught 
in the window: 
(a) she was disfigured tor lite. 
(b) Iestyn Evans laughed at her. 
(c) Huw painted her face. 
(d) Mr. Gruffydd tore away the frame 
to release her. 
5. The long strike was ended when a letter 
for Mr. Morgan from the owners: 
(a) promised a minimum wage. 
(b) announced the higher wage scale 
for Welsh workers only. 
(c) offered to sell out to the Union. 
(d) told of the death of Mr. Evans. 
6. Ceinwen teased Huw until he promised 
to take her: > 
(a) to hear the singing ot the great 
choir in London. 
(b) to see the new furniture at the 
Shops. 
(c) to hear the nightingales. 
(d) sliding in the snow down the moun- 
tain. 
7. In preparation for the two weddings in 
the Seagen family: 
(a) the house at Tyn-y-Coed was newly 
decorated. 
(b) Huw had his first long trews. 
(c) two rooms were added to the Mor- 


gan house. 
(d) the slag was shoveled away betore 


the front of the house. 
8. Mr. G: dd would not m because: 
(a) his life was vowed to alone. 


(b) he had a crippled mother to sup- 


(c) he knew he would always be poor. 
(d) he could not choose between the 


two sisters. 
9. When gossips talked about Bron and 
Huw, in 


e same hovse: 





(a) Bron went away to America. 

(b) Huw went over the mountain to 
the iron mills. 

(c) Bron and Huw decided to marry in 
spite of the difference in years. 

(d) Bron did not care what was said. 
10. The two gifts Huw had from Mr. 

dd were: 


(a) tulip bulbs and the portrait of the 

(b) a il box and a watch. 

(c) the baton with which Ivor had led 
the thousand singers. 

(d) the furniture which they two had 


made together. 
—EDITH C. JONES 





WORDS TO THE WISE 
A Vocabulary Builder 


Are you a word detective? Then try 

ers of deduction on these 

very one of them is found between the 
covers of this week’s Scholastic. Key is on 
page 16. 

1. Dad eyed his small son s , as 
much as to say, (a) “I'm proud of you, 
son!” (b) “Don’t bother me, I’m busy.” 
(c) “Do you ask me to believe this?” 

2. I took a course in ye Just 
ask me about (a) meteors (b) weather (c) 
astrology. 

8. A dearth ot coal will produce (a) 
increased demand for other fuels (b) lower 
— for other fuels (c) lower prices for 


4. The most mortifying experience of m 
life was (a) winning the golf trophy (b 
spilling coffee on my friend’s wedding 
a, losing my purse on a train. 

5. You could count on (a) Ichabod 
Crane (b) Uriah Heep (c) Rhett Butler to 
behave nonchalantly in an embarrassing 
situation. 

6. “There is no for autocrats in this 
country!” shouted the er. He meant 
\2) people of illustrious family (b) people 
of wealth (c) dictators. 

7. (a) Burning the toast (b) forgetting 
to mail a letter (c) wearing to a 
formal dinner is a good example of inde- 
corum. 

8. In the vernacular ot the army a meal 
is (a) mess (b) cuisine (c) fodder. 

9. (a) A (b) a parent (c) 
a lawyer would be most likely to criticize 
the irrelevance of a statement. 

10. If you saw a boy break your win- 
dow, you might be mollified if he (a) ran 
away and hid (b) offered to pay for it 
(c) denied breaking it. 

1l. (a) The Mona Lisa (b) the 
Cheshire cat (c) Moby Dick wears an 
inscrutable smile. 

12. A f illness is (a) fatal (b) 
make-believe (c) contagious. 

13. A pupil who is goaded to school 
(a) brings an apple to his teacher every 
day (b) arrives a half-hour early (c) has 
to be driven. 

14. The ostentatious Mrs. Harrington 
was famous for her (a) flashing jewels 
(b) simple, dark clothing (c) quietness. 

15. Jack Todd makes a precarious living 
as (a) window-cleaner on a 
(b) manager of a chain store (c) 
of a bank. 
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Poetry Corner’ 
(Concluded from page 25) . 
Yet I am mentioning only his name, for 
he is not easily unless one 
has a background of medieval literature. 
Many have read him teo young and 


have been repelled forever by what they 
— ve enj 
hakespeare, on the contrary, can be 


enjoyed whether we are or old. 
To peed appuociatively, te; Mamie til, 
to memorize, the 


almost every i 
the ar is not ir imitative 
writing. fourth line, with its triple 
lament that song is dead in the bare 
winter trees, in the ruined cathedrals 
(ruined even in Shakespeare’s day) and 
in old age itself, is one of the loveliest 
in both music and feeling in English 
literature. 


That time ot year thou may’st in me 


behold 

When yellow leaves, or none, or tew, 
do hang 

Upon those bow which shake 
against the co 


Bare ruin’d choirs, where late the 
sweet birds sang: 

In _ thou see’st the twilight of such 

y 

As after sunset tadeth in the west, 

Which by and by black night doth 
take away, 

Death's second self, that seals up all 
in rest: 

In — see’st the glowing of such 


That on the ashes of his youth doth 
lie 


As the death-bed whereon it must 
expire, 

Consumed with that which it was 
nourished by: 

This thou perceiv’st, which makes thy 
love more strong 


To love. that. well which thou must’ 


leave ere long. 
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ADVENTURES IN READING 


May Lamberton Becker Reviews the New Books 









































: EW novels, with reports on con- 
J N temporary American life, are so 
y widely distributed across the mee 
that in the course of reading a goo 
c many of them I feel as if 1 had n 
. taking a cross-section of our national 
: life. 
a Novels 
d For instance, Out of the Fog, by Jo- 
ei seph C. Lincoln (Appleton), takes 
? place in the nm Cod country. By this 
a4 time Mr. Lincoln has been practically 
t, chosen by acclamation to represent this 
Y" part of New England in fiction. Ever 
il since Cap'n Eri and Mr. Pratt, away 
"y back at the turn of the century, his salty 
humor and racy dialect and the lively 
= local color that surrounds his characters, 
of have been making life happy for 
i readers. I'll admit that his is a romantic 
oy rather than a realistic view of place and 
= people, but in the deeper sense it is a 
~ true one. This really is the spirit of the 
ie old Cape and its attitude to life—and 
a that is one of the reasons why he is so 
ms widely respected by readers outside 
~~ New England as well as inside. I have 
‘est not yet read the ten thousand dollar 
lish prize novel Hildreth, by Harlow Estes 
(Dodd, Mead), but this takes place, so 
I am told, on the coast of Maine; that 
<i puts it on one edge of the map. 
Over on the extreme other edge Ger- 
trude Atherton represents San Francisco 
lew, with The House of Lee (Appleton), a 
novel about three generations of women 
1ake in one family at the present time. It 
is a hard time anywhere for women 
au brought up to a family tradition of 
spending rather than of making money, 
and in this case it is particularly hard. 
such The Lee family belongs to the socially 
important set of a city whose aristoc- 
st, racy may not be old—as Europe or 
the East reckons these times—but is just 
doth old enough to_be self-conscious. When 
the Lees lese their money the family is 
p all represented by a grandmother who 
loks and really is about half her age 
such and extremely intelligent; a mother who 
isa good specimen of the old-fashioned 
‘clinging vine” type, without a trellis 
doth to cling to; and a daughter at the age 
that would in easier circumstances be 
must just making a brilliant social debut and 
dancing itself into nervous prostration. 
= With very little warning each of these 
must find herself a job, and that is what 
makes the story interesting. I cannot 
es thy sty | admire it as pure literature, but 
«a slice of life it has its contribution 
must’ §j © an understanding of American prob- 





lems today. 








When I read a book like Mother of 
the Smiths, by Lorraine Parr (Macmil- 
lan), however, I find myself more in 
sympathy with the subject. For these 
are not the anxieties of the well-fed; 
they are the everyday struggles of a 
large, badly-off family in New Mexico, 
and the part taken in them by the sort 
of mother on whom everybody relies 
as long as she lives (and misses furi- 
ously when she wears out). There is 
another story of a family in California 
just out, too: Tumbleweed, by Marta 
Roberts (Putnam). This is about a 
Mexican family. 

Turning back tor « moment to a 
novel that came out in the late Spring, 
just too late for me to get it into this 
department, let us look at J. B. Priest- 
ley’s Let the People Sing (Harper). For 
just ten years we have been begging 
Priestley to give us another novel like 
The Good Companions, which swept 
this country and England at that time. 
He has given us almost everything else 
—including several extremely popular 
plays and some novels—but it was not 
till this book came out that he returned 
to the good-humor, and general roman- 
tic charm of that earlier work. This time 
the story—which comes just this side 
of a farce-comedy but stays within the 
range of fact—deals with two com- 
letely innocent men who get into trou- 
Bie with the police and have to run— 
or think they do. On their journey they 
meet some old vaudeville actors, join 
a medicine-show, and are doing well 
enough when the town council of a cer- 
tain stodgy little place refuses them a 
license to perform there because the 
local music-hall is to be turned into a 
museum. At this everybody loses his 
temper and no wonder. There are quite 
enough stuffy little local museums as it 
is, and not places enough for people to 
get together and take part in a good time, 
as they do at a musical show where 
somebody on the stage sings a song 
and the whole audience joyfully joins 
in the chorus. So there is a general re- 
volt, carried to victory because they 
have so good a rallying cry. This is a 
popular song composed for them, “Let 
the People Sing.” In the end the in- 
nocent fugitives are exonerated and all 
is well, but the best of it is that the 

ple continue to sing and lift up their 
earts by on so. This novel was orig- 
inally written for the British Broadcast- 
ing Company, to be given bit by bit 
over the air. For such a purpose it had 

to be easily picked up by someone who 
had perhaps not heard the preceding 

























JOHN BUCHAN 


numbers, it had to be gay and bright, 
and yet really useful in the dark days 
of war. 


Autobiographies 


Two autobiographies stand out in a 
season where autobiographies have 
been notably valuable. One is the life 
story of John Buchan in Pilgrim’s 
Way (Houghton Mifflin), one of the 
finest and most honest self-presentations 
of the career of a self-made man that 
has appeared in print. For John 
Buchan, Lord Tweedsmuir, was “self- 
made” in no ordinary sense; he did not 

ull himself up out of the lower levels 
of life and glorify himself for having 
made a large fortune, as many a “self- 
made” man has done. But his career 
and his worldwide honor were firmly 
founded on his own character; modest, 
humble of heart, he built his own me- 
morial in the hearts of men and the 
gratitude of two hemispheres by his 
writings, by his services as a lawmaker 
in England and by his devotion to the 
duties placed upon him in Canda. All 
this one sees in this quiet, beautifully 
written. book: it was one of the books 
that had to be written, and I am so 
glad that he lived to complete it. 

The other is a book too expensive 
for many of us to own—it costs five dol- 
lars—but so crowded with experiences 
of a medical man that all large public 
libraries will no doubt have it in time. 
Hugh Youhg: the Autobiography of a 
Surgeon (Harcourt), reminds one ‘of all 
the stories you have heard about “doc- 
tors of the old school,” combined with ~ 
the tremendous drive of a modern man 
of science. It is the sort of book one 
starts with the idea he will read just a 
few pages, and is pulled away from 
some time later only by the telephone 
ringing or some other interruption. 
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Country Lawyer 
(Concluded from page 22) 
“Folks around here don’t usually 


miss trains.” 

My father smiled. “I'll try not to let 
it —* again. Now how about a 
room 

Old Tick weighed the situation. It 
did not look too good. Young feller 
giving a fake address. Still, he ad on 
good clothes—and fifty cents was fifty 
cents. “It'll cost you half a dollar—in 
advance,” he said finally. 

Old Tick squinted at the register 
after my’ father had signed his name. 
“S. S. Partridge,” he read slowly, 
“That’s your name, is it?” 

“That's right.” 

“And you live in Rochester?” 

“Correct.” 

“That'll be half a dollar.” 

As my father laid the money on the 
counter he noticed a large brass gon 
hanging on a nail driven in the wall. 
Old Tick intercepted the look. 

“That there’s my cymbal.” He struck 
it lightly with a fingernail. “When you 
hear it you'll know that supper’s 
ready.” 

The supper hour was approachin: 
when aa later saw Old PFick ns 
down the cymbal and make ready to 
beat it with a padded stick. The inn- 
keeper took out a large silver watch 
as thick as his wrist and laid it on the 
counter. Then, with the stick poised 
for action, he watched the second hand 
until it was on the tick of the hour; 
whereupon he began to belabor the 

cymbal, which was nearly two feet 
across, until the windows rattled with 
the unendurable clatter. Still beating 
it, the old fellow made a wide circle 
of the office, passed through the bar- 
room, then along the hallway, where 
he paused for a time at the foot of 
the stairs, hammering lustily, thou 
my father was the only guest in 
house. After that he stepped out on 
the front veranda, from which he gave 
the approaching night a rousing salute. 
en you hear this in the mornin’,” 
he said, “it'll be six o'clock. Train goes 
at seven.” 

My father nodded. “Tl be ready. I 
won't miss it again.” 

When he did hear the gong again it 
seemed to him that he had just closed 
his eyes. The place was pitch-dark. And 

after he had lighted io daseous lamp, 
his watch told him that the hour was 
only a little after midnight. Still, he 
could smell coffee brewing and the a 
izing aroma of food cooking; so 
and went down to the office. 

Old Tick gaped at him as if he were 


= * ghost. °* 
“I fergot all about you,” he wheezed,, 
“*Tain’t breakfast time yet. I was just 
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in’ on the cymbal to tell the folks 
across the street that their supper is 
ready. They're having a dance up 
there.” He scowled at my father. 
“You'd oughta knowed that yourself. 
Didn’t you hear the music?” 

“Well, yes, I did hear distant music, 
but my room’s on the other side of the 
house.” 

“Don’t make no difference. It’s your 
own fault. You shoulda knowed better'n 
to get dressed and come down at this 
time of night.” And Old Tick turned 
and shuffled out toward the kitchen. 

As my father used to tell the story, 
he let Old Tick get away with this and 
went back to bed without a word of 
protest. He said that he did not want 
to begin life in his future home town 
by quarreling with the innkeeper. This 
may have been true, but my father 
was a man of violent temper in his 

ounger days, and what he must have 

teas thinking about Old Tick as he 
—— back upstairs to go to bed 
would not look well in print. 

It was, however, the beginning of a 
friendship that was to last for many, 
many years. 


Watch Your Speed 


(Concluded from page 23) 


yourself read fast. To be sure, you we 
not understand what you read very w 

at first. But never mind. You're - 
ing a slow-reading habit you've had for 
years. If you'll reread the same story, 
keeping up your speed, you'll under- 
stand it better on the second reading. 
Even a third reading wouldn't hurt. 

In addition to these special speed ex- 
ercises you can keep a sharp eye on 
yourself to see that you don't dawdle 
along too much in your daily 
reading. After all, a Pres — ple 
speed practice won't do you muc 
unless sean os to speed up your other 
reading a little, too. ona 

8. From time to time give 
timed speed tests like the bl described 
in section 1, just-to see if you are im- 

roving. Keep. up your speed practice 
fini valve aiiphed the mit that 
satisfies you. A few days may be 
enough; you may need weeks or even 


months. can tell. 
(1181 words to end of article) 








Key to “Words for the Wise” 
le 6.c ll. a 
2. b 7.c¢ 12. b 
8. a 8. a 13. c 
4.b 9. ¢ 14. a 
5. ¢ 10. b 15. a 


Key to “Book Quiz” 


1 (a). 2 (ce). 8 (b). 4 (d). 5 (a). 6 (co). 


7 (b). 8 (c). 9 (d). 10 (b). 











Prime Minister Winston Churchill is 
waging a war on what he calls “official 
English.” He’s tired of seeing time 


wasted and plans down by 
statements gerd tags answer is in the 
affirmative” w! a good, plain Anglo- 
Saxon word “ye” would do the 
When the civil service wants to buy a 
book, he wants them to buy it, not to 
“acquire the work in question by pur- 


chase through the i of 
trade.” He has ad an order to 
his Cabinet Ministers asking that good 
plain English be substituted for this old- 
time officialese. 

A. P. Herbert, M.P., always a cham- 

jon and defender of English, 
ae Churchill up on his campai 


Pre. 2o9gn Dayjend Lord Nelson's 
amous 0 ‘En: expects ev 

man to do his duty’ had been drafted 
by one of our fat-word breeders in 
Whitehall. It would have run thus: 
‘En anticipates that with the re- 
gard to the current emergency, per- 
sonnel will duly implement their ob- 
ligations in accordance with the func- 
tions allocated to their respective age- 

: > 


REPEAT PERFORMANCE 


The day Scholastic, with Alphonse 
Daudet’s short story “The Last Class” 
went to , hewspa carried dis- 
patches Berlin that “The Ger- 
manization of Alsace is nearly complete, 
just three months after the territory was 
occupied by German . The Ger- 
man language, culture and law alone 
are ized.” By the end of August 
not a single French street name re- 
mained in Strasbourg, Metz or any other 
large city in either province. The Pas- 
teur memorial in front of the University 
at Strasbourg was removed as “unbeau- 
tiful and tasteless.” 

B. FRANKLIN 

In his autobiogra Benjamin 
Franklin wrote that es was four- 
teen he had written occasional ballads. 


“One was called “The Li Trag- 
edy,'” he wrote, “and was wretched 
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ENE WALTON’S small and 
battered car had been pulled 
to the curb before the Reyn- 

olds’ house with a final rattlin 
flourish. Audrey Reynolds , ha 
tripped down the stairs and paused 
before the mirror in the hall for a 
moment, simply from force of habit. 
Then she had said goodby to her 
parents with a very bright, forgiving 
smile. 

Mr. Reynolds and Mrs: Reynolds 
listened, in silence, to the sound of 
a banging door and racing engine. 
Shortly, with a number of loud but 
unidentifiable sounds, the ancient 
vehicle pulled itself together and 
headed towards the movies. 

And now Mr, Charles Reynolds— 
ordinarily an amiable man—turned 
on Audrey Reynolds’ mother iras- 
cibly. “You tell me what's the matter 
with that kid!” he said. 

Mrs. Reynolds was, not unreason- 
ably, a little annoyed. Pursing her 
lips a little, she looked back on the 
scene at the dinner table. 

“It was your quarrel,” she re- 
minded him. “And I must say you 
didn’t handle it very tactfully, 
Charles.” 

“I didn’t know I had to be tactful. 
I had some crude idea I could ask 
my own daughter a simple question 
—and get a simple answer. Appar- 
ently I was wrong.” 

Mrs. Reynolds decided. to be 
soothing. His feelings were really 
hurt. “It hadn’t anything to do with 
you, she assured him. “It only had 
to do with Christine .Deacon—and 
whatever in the world is the matter 
with her.” 

“What is the matter with her?” 

“I don’t know,” Mrs. Reynolds 
said, thoughtfully. “I met the child, 
you know, the day I called on Mrs. 
Deacon. And she was very attractive, 
I thought.” 

“Well, it's downright mortifying!” 
Mr. Reynolds said. “What am I sup- 
posed to say to Deacon—the next 
time I see him?” 

“I really don’t know, darling.” 

And they brooded again in silence. 

The Deacons were newcomers to 
Medville. As a family, Mr. Reynolds 
thought, they were a decided asset 
to the community. Mrs. Reynolds 
was planning to introduce Mrs. Dea- 
con to the bridge club, and Mr. 
Reynolds was planning on an ex- 
temely pleasant business relation- 
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Bad Influence 


Christine, from the Big City, Gets Nowhere 
Trying to Impress the Medville High Crowd 


By Josephine Bentham 


ship with Mr. Deacon. Audrey alone 
held aloof from the general concord. 
She would have nothing to do with 
Christine Deacon. And this, her par- 
ents thought, was an astonishing 
thing. 

“What did Mr. Deacon say, ex- 
actly?” Mrs. Reynolds asked at last, 
breaking the silence. “Tell me 
calmly, dear.” 

“Well, as I told you,” Mr. Reyn- 
olds said, “Deacon came to the 
office to. discuss some leases and one 
thing and another. And then, natur- 
ally, I asked him how he liked it here 
in Medville and how it seemed to 





thinking of moving right back to 
Chicago. Now whether Dea@on knew 
I had a kid with her hand in every 
doggone thing that happens in that 
high school— 

No,” Mrs. Reynolds put in hastily. 
“He probably didn’t know. But he 
will know, of course. So will Mrs. 
Deacon. And they're going to think 
that it’s very, very peculiar.” 

Mr. Reynolds stared at her. “What 
do you suppose is wrong with that 
girl? Could you make anything at all 
of anything Audrey said?” 

Mrs. Reynolds thought. 

“No,” she said finally. “When 


“TI suppose,” Bingo said, “the men you know wouldn’t be hanging around in drug- 
stores having a mere fifteen-cent drink for themselves. They’d be having champagne.” 


live in a small place like this after 
living in a big place like Chicago.” 
“Yes,” said Mrs. Reynolds. 
“Well, he said he liked it all right, 
and he said Mrs. Deacon liked it all 
right, but he said this poor kid of 
his, this Christine~she was having 
an awful time. And then he came 
right out point-blank and asked me 
what was the matter with the young 
people in this confounded town.” 
“Oh, dear!” said Mrs. Reynolds. 
“Yes. The way his daughter was 
being persecuted and ignored, he 
said, he and Mrs. Deacon were 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17 to 28 (English Section) are omitted. 


Audrey doesn’t want to answer a 
question she can talk more and say 
less than anybody I ever knew. She 
just said that if a girl doesn’t get by, 
she doesn’t get by—and she, Audrey, 
couldn't be held personally respon- 
sible. But what can a sane person 
make out of that?” 

“Apart from everything else,” Mr. 
Reynolds admitted, “I'm really kind 
of curious.” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Reynolds said. “I’ve 
thought of everything—and I can't 
think of anything that’s wrong with 
Christine Deacon!” 
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She was mistaken. She had not 
yi of everything. Yet, had she and 
Charles gone on debating the problem 
for years, they would not have come to 
the truth of the matter . . . 

Audrey, in the meantime, had settled 
back in the car. 

“Well--” Gene began, nonchalantly. 
“What's new in your life?” Audrey 


sighed. 

“My father and mother,” she said. “It 
seems they want me to be all pals with 
Christine Deacon—you know that girl 
from Chicago. It seems they expect me 
to feature es want me to take 
her right into the crowd!” 

Gene’s vague apprehension had 
faded. 

“That so?” he said. 

“Of course,” Audrey added, toler- 
antly, “I didn’t argue or anything: I 
only told em the whole idea was ab- 
solutely out.” 

“Christine wouldn’t do for old Bingo 
Cooper,” Gene said. “Or would she 

Audrey stiffened. 

“Certainly she wouldn’t do for Bingo 
Cooper! Why—you know perfly well 
what a—a bad influence she’d be in 
general! But what I feel,”—heatedly— 

it’s not that I mind a person being 
pretty sophisticated or anything like 
that, but what I feel is—aren’t there 
limits?” 

“Oh, sure—” Gene said, hastily. “Sure 
there are.” 

She looked at him, doubtfully, out of 
the corner of her eye. She didnot really 
like to discuss a member of her own 
sex with a member of the opposite sex. 
There was always some slight risk of 
misunderstanding. However, the case of 
Christine Deacon was certainly plain 
enough. Audrey had gone over this case, 
in considerable detail, with Norma Ram- 
say. These two social autocrats would 
never betray a contemporary to the 
adult world, but they could decide, as 
a matter of policy for their own world, 
that there were, indeed, limits. . . . 

It was precisely this point which was 
beyond the perception of Audrey's par- 
ents, who had never really grasped the 
fact that Audrey and her friends looked 
at life from a pretty stern and puritani- 
cal point of view. They could not have 
believed that any young girl could be 
made a social outcast merely because 
she had hinted at the dazzling gaieties 
of her life in Chicago. They could not 
have understood that this mild sugges- 
tion was not an asset to little Christine 
Deacon—that it was, as a matter of fact, 
a very serious handicap. 


“I hope,” said Audrey coldly, “you 


don’t really admire a girl like that! 

Gene answered her as her grand- 
father would have answered her grand- 
mother—if not in the same vernacular: 
“Oh, no! None of these fast Janes for 
me,” he said. 


mated cartoon. All these offerin 
become a rather prey jumble in 


their minds as they left the theater, and 
were completely erased from memory 
by the time they reached Milbank's 
drugstore and soda fountain. 

Milbank’s was the regular place to 
go after a movie. It was not in the least 

rising to find Norma Ramsay and 

Bill Newman seated at one of the 
little glass-topped tables, and Bingo 
Cooper having a drink at the fountain. 
After an exchange of pleasantries, Gene 
and Audrey took a little glass-topped 
table of their own, and at that very 
moment the door swung open. Christine 
Deacon sauntered into Milbank’s. 

“Oh—hello, Christine,” Audrey said. 

“Hello,” said Christine. 

Her eyes rested briefly on Audrey and 





JOSEPHINE BENTHAM 


When Josephine Bentham was thir- 
teen, she says, she rolled up her sleeves, 
scratched her unpowdered nose, and sat 
down to write moodily of the “Cup of 
Life, se Deep and Weird.” We're glad 
to say that she survived that frame of 
mind to write these brisk and entertain- 
ing stories about young people like 
yourselves. 

Miss Bentham is the author of several 
novels, and has published short stories 
in This Week, Collier’s American Maga- 
zine, Woman’s Home Companion, and 
Scholastic. In an autobiographical note 
we published last year she said that 
although she loves San Francisco with 
all her heart, she continues to live in 
New York. 
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Gene, on Norma and Bill, and even 
more briefly and disparagingly, on 
Bingo Cooper. 

“Tll have a chocolate ice cream 
soda,” she informed the clerk. “I sup- 

se I might as well—while I’m waiting 

or them to fill my father’s prescrip- 
tion.” 
“That’s okay,” said the clerk. “You 
don’t need to explain to me.” 

Bingo eyed Christine in a rather inter- 
ested way. Bingo Cooper did not look his 
best tonight, for he was wearing a very 
startling orange-stri sweater and a 
pair of very dirty old gray pants. Never- 
theless he was a respectable boy. There 
was no need for Christine Deacon to 
act as if he were someone palpably 
afflicted with a medieval plague. 

“I go for chocolate soli myself,” 
Bingo said. “I guess I'll have maybe two 
or more. 





But I don’t su that sounds 
sible—in a i Tike i 

“Yeah?” Bingo said, truculently. 
“What's the matter with Medville?” 

Christine did not answer him. She 
merely shrugged her shoulders delicate- 
ly. Bingo Cooper was annoyed. 

“I suppose,” he said, with seeming 
irrelevance, “the men you know 
wouldn’t be hanging around in drug- 
~_ having a mere fifteen-cent drink 

themselves. I su d be all 

the time having ee and 
cahviar. I suppose, this time of day, 
they'd be wearing little monkey suits!” 
This was another laugh line, but Chris- 
tine quenched it as before. 

“As a matter of fact,” she said, “the 
men I know a to be college men 
—and they do happen to have: dinner 
coats—if that’s what you mean. I hardly 
see why it’s of any particular interest to 
you. 

This was, so to speak, her curtain 
line. She left the little group, temporar- 
ily rendered speechless. She paused by 
the drug counter and then sauntered 
out of the place, swinging her plaid 
skirt a little. 

Norma Ramsay caught Audrey’s eye. 
Norma casually lifted one fist and sent 
her thumb in a brief but definite move- 
ment downward. Audrey nodded, in 
emphatic assent. 

But it so happened that Gene Walton 
was in one of his infrequent tolerant 
moods as he drove Audrey home. 

“You know,” he said, earnestly, “I've 
been thinking. I don’t like the line that 
girl has, but I’ve been trying to see this 
thing from her point of view. Because 
maybe the way we run things in Med- 
ville does seem kind of funny to some- 
body who’s really been around, you 
know.” 

“No, I don’t know,” Audrey said. 
“And I don’t see why you should take 
an attitude like that, Gene Walton! 
Why—we’ve always had a good enough 
time, haven’t we? At least I never heard 
you 2 g Medville or our crowd or 


= 8 

“I wasn’t panning anything!” he pro- 
tested. “I was only sinclar in a kind 
of a broad minded way, that we might 
look kind of small-town to somebody 
who—” 

He faltered over this—Audrey was 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Personal Problems 


A DEPARTMENT OF HUMAN RELATIONS 


“T do not like thee” 


Dear Dr. Lawton: 


F YOU know a person does not like 
l you, how can you get them to like 

you? Let me explain that this person 
is another girl. Everyone says “Be na- 
tural, be yourself.” I tried that without 
any success. Then I decided to talk and 
act in a way that I thought would appeal 
to this girl, but the result was no dif- 
ferent. This business of being liked has 
me puzzled. Are there any rules one can 
follow in making a good impression? 
Don’t think I haven’t any friends, be- 
cause I have. Yet we ail can have more 
friends, can’t we? And it is annoying not 
to obtain the friendship you want. 


Edna M. W. 
“The reason why .. .” 


Dear Edna: 


There are many lists of rules for ame 
ing the liking and approval of others. 


When we are in a receptive mood they 
may be quite useful. But these sug- 
gestions have to be so general that their . 
helpfulness to any particular individual 





is limited. Every relationship we have\ 
with another human being is almost a 
rule unto itself, since each acquaintance 
sees a slightly different aspect of our per- 
sonality and shares a different portion 
of our experience. 

We are told that the way to create 
a good impression is to listen and let the 
other fellow do all the talking. True 
enough, there are times when we meet 
people who like to talk. That is when 
we should sit back and be attentive. 
But think of what would happen if 
everyone in a group wanted to be an 
audience at the same time. Suppose we 
are with a shy companion whom we 
to draw out with suitable questions, but 
whose longest reply is “Yes” or “No.” 
The only way to make our one-syllable 
friend happy is to turn on the patter 
and small talk. 





Conducted by George Lawton 


Consider the rule, “Be yourself.” But 
we are many selves. Which is the genuine 
one: the self which is gay or serious, 
talkative or reticent, gracious or snappy? 
Some of us cannot afford to behave as 
our first impulse prompts. In.order to get 
along pleasantly with people, we may 
have to struggle constantly so that our 
best side stays uppermost. Perhaps this 
side will attract the person whose liking 
we desire or perhaps it won't. If not, 
each of us must decide for himself 


whether to abandon an attempt at friend- 


ship or to play a part that may please 
someone else. Most of us find that even 





it we could keep up this deception per- 
manently, thigsdtee t does not Fastify all 
the strain. 

Another drawback to a list of rules is 
that they make the liking of one person 
for another seem entirely a matter of 
conscious thought and logic. However, 
our first reaction to a newcomer, whether 
favorable or not, is apt to be based on 
his smile, his walk, a trick of speech, 
etc., and not on a major quality of his 
mind or character. To explain exactly 
why we like anyone is a difficult task. 
It is just as hard to get down to the 
basic cause of a dislike, a fact well il- 
lustrated in the famous verse: 


I do not like thee, Dr. Fell 
The reason why I cannot tell; 
But this I know, I know full well 
I do not like thee, Dr. Fell 


Granted that we all-should attempt 
to increase our social assets and reduce 
our social liabilities. Yet a boy or girl 
may have fine qualities and still not be 
liked by the icular one whose ap- 
proval is sought. In fact, a’person’s very 
virtues may be the reason why he is 
disliked. In ancient Greece, there was a 
character named “Aristides, the Just” 
who was praised so often that the other 
citizens rebelled and had him banished. 

We all remember the neighbor’s child 
who, was held up to us as a model and 
how little his superiority endeared him 





to us. Take such an attractive quality as 
cheerfulness. Even this is not on over 
—— list. But please don’t take 
this as an ar ent against the posses- 
sion of socially desirable qualities. 

The need to be liked is tied up with 
our entire personality and outlook on 
the world. Yet some boys and girls can 
accept the fact that not everyone is 
going to like them and that to be disliked 
by certain people in given situations is 
really a tribute. : 

The more a person thinks for himself 
rather than with the crowd, the more 
positive a part he takes in his career 

~or in the world, the greater the chance 
of his stirring up opposition. Not even 
the most tactful of persons can forever 
avoid a time when he must stand up 


and be counted. 


If we turn to the young person who 
finds life unsatisfying, we note that he 
often has a secret dream to be liked by 
everyone, the more lavish the display 
of interest the better. Such a boy or girl 
seldom pays any heed to the kind of per- 
son who likes him, what the reasons may 
be for the liking and whether he himself 
reciprocates the feeling. Quantity is the 
thing here, not quality. 

Yet those who are concerned about 
their ability to attract friends and who 
feel that there is little they can do to 
alter matters, might consider one fact, 
which is offered here not as consolation 
or as relieving them from further efforts. 

‘If few people can be universally liked, 
even fewer are universally disliked. 
There exists somewhere for every person 
several individuals who would approve 
of him exactly as he stands, if they could 
ever meet him. 


That is why a boy or girl should take 
advantage of every suitable opportunity 
in and out of school for meeting different 
types of people under a wide variety of 
circumstance. Whether these persons are 
similar to us in education, interests, 
social background, or whether we like. 
them, or they us, is not of chief signifi- 
cance. What is important is that we are 
building up our own standards of judg- 
ing human nature, our own social skills, 
our own confidence. 

In time we develop a flexibility in deal- 
ing with ple: learning when to talk, 
when to lien when to ask questions, 
when to answer them. We also learn 
when and how to be agreeable, or, should 
the occasion arise, when to be otherwise. 
You may have heard the definition of.a 
gentleman as a person who never hurt 
anyone's feelings accidentally. Such 
surety of touch comes only from prac- 
tical knowledge. 


in . sym- 
bols were as familiar to 
him as the passes. He 
was an earnest student 
and a thorough instruc- 
tor. But he gave up his 
work in science to be- 
come one of football’s 
“master minds.” 
w 


RIGHT: After one of 
the biggest upsets in 
football history, Rockne 
is back home to cele- 
brate, South Bend went 
wild on the day when 
Notre Dame put the 
skids under Army. 


Knute Rockne 


HIS fall brings a new kind of football 
T film to the screen. It’s the life story of a 

great man who expressed his greatness 
in the coaching of football players. 

It begins in the Norwegian town where 
Knute Rockne was born. It moves to Chicago 
with the Rockne family and shows us seven- 
year-old Knute in his first experience with 
football. He goes home with a broken nose— 
and a burning conviction that he'll show the 
world how to play football some day. 

College wasn’t served to Knute Rockne on a 


silver platter. He first earned to go to college 
by working in a Chicago mail loading line. At 
Notre Dame he studied for all he was worth, 
distinguished himself in chemistry, and made 


the football team. 
The film, Knute Rockne—All American, ABOVE: Sickness "t keep Rockne away from 


sticks to facts. It tells a true story simply and the game—or the field. One time he came 
to the game in an ce, and sat along the 


well, revealing much of the true character of pe aye wegen Re wsd Ele commibalall genctice 
the man who became one of America’s greatest from the same chair, using a loud-speaking system. 
football coaches. (Produced by Warner 
Brothers. ) 

For this thank Pat O’Brien, who plays a dif- 
ficult part with distinction. 





RIGHT: On the beach with Gus Dorais, Lifeguard Rockne takes time 
off to plan the forward pass play that beat Army. Rockne played end. 


BELOW: The husky Norwegian youth worked his way into Notre Dame. 
He earned his college money working in a Chicago mail loading line. 
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Prepared by George B. Corwin, National 
Hi-Y Secretary, National Council of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
347 Madison Ave., New York City. 


NATIONAL HI-Y CONGRESS AT 
OBERLIN 


While in Europe the sabres rattled 
over the heads of youth, in the Ameri- 
cas more than 1,000 high school boys 
from 7,050 Hi-Y clubs traveled in peace 
and freedom from Maine to California, 
to the Oberlin College campus in Ohio, 
last June. They Pe aang almost a 
quarter of a million boys. This was their 
Third National Congress, commemorat- 
ing the fiftieth anniversary of Hi-Y. Dur- 
ing a five-day session the boys discussed 
the international situation, their own 
life problems, and questions of organi- 
zation within the National Hi-Y Fel- 
lowship. 

G. Herbert McCracken, Vice-Presi- 
dent of Scholastic, was the Chairman of 
the Executive Committee. Branch 
Rickey, President of the St. Louis Car- 
dinals and Chairman of the Sponsoring 
Committee, spoke about playing the 
game in sports, in religion, and in polliti- 
cal affairs. Carl F. Zeidler, the 32-year- 
old Mayor of Milwaukee, gave a spirited 
address on “New Thresholds for Ameri- 
can Youth.” 


BICYCLE SAFETY LANES 

Accidents trom bicycles were a men- 
ace to Minneapolis, before this Hi-Y 
project was launched. The Hi-Y started 
a campaign of publicity, education, and 
law enforcement. Lanes and _ traffic 


tules, they explained, had not been 
made ready for the rather unexpected 
increase in the use of bicycles. 


ys checked 


A crew of ten Hi-Y 





Bicycle inspection by Mingeapolis Hi-Y 
boys has greatly reduced accidents. 


A New Department 


SCHOLASTIC begins in this issue 

a monthly department of news 
of the Hi-Y Clubs and the Girl Re- 
serves. the outstanding national or- 
ganizations of boys and girls of 
high school age. Because so many 
of our readers are members of 
these great bodies, it seems natural 
that the students’ own magazine 
should report their doings. 

Hi-Y, of course, means “High 
School Y.M.C.A.,” and is sponsored 
by the Hi-Y Fellowship of the Na- 
tiona! Council of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations. It repre- 
sents over 7,000 clubs of high 
school boys throughout the West- 
ern Hemisphere, with more than 
240,000 members. Their purpose 
is “to create, maintain, and extend 
throughout the school and com- 
munity high standards of Christian 
character.” 

Girl Reserves are junior mem- 
bers of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, the international 
organization of women and girls. 
Any junior or senior high school 
girl can join. The Girl Reserves, 
totalling 332,799 members in over 
2,000 separate clubs, meet in 
schools, community centers or 
Y.W.C.A. buildings, and plan their 
own club programs. 

The next Hi-Y—Girl Reserve De- 
partment will appear in the Octo- 
ber 28 issue. Watch for it. 


bicycles at each specified location for 
mechanical condition and safety —— 
ment. Drivers got a written test on safe- 
ty rules. Later, bicycles were licensed 
by crews of men sent out from the 
License Bureau (yes, the city officials 
backed the boys in this). A sound film, 
“On Two Wheels” was obtained from 
the State Highway Department and op- 
erated in 21 schools. The police depart- 
ment also cooperated in enforcing the 
rules, issuing tickets to violators and 
operating a pc fee court. Everyone 
took the tests and rules good naturedly. 

Samuel Hynes reports to us that bi- 
cycle accidents have declined sharply 
in Minneapolis and community good 
will hemor’ Wiesel riders is going up. 
HI-Y PAPER DAY * 

Who says Americans are wasteful? 
Harry Holcomb, a Hi-Y boy in West- 
field, N. J., has given us this story of 
how a whole town learned to save its 
discarded newspapers until] the Hi-Y 
boys’ come to collect it. They come in 
trucks lent free by townsfolk, and us- 
ually back up before the house around 
spring cleaning time. 

Over 120 boys gather the paper, sell 
it, and present the full amount to chari- 
table organizations in Westfield. They 
netted $1,466.60 in this way since the 
first Paper Day in 1924. 
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Prepared by Elise F. Moller, Girl Re- 
serve Secretary, National Board of 
Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions, 600 Lexington Ave., New York. 


MISS PUBLIC AFFAIRS GOES TO 
WASHINGTON 


As each Girl Reserve delegate to the 
Girl Reserve Summer Conference at 
Camp Carondowanna entered the din- 
ing hall that first evening, she received 
an envelope addressed to Miss Public 
Affairs directing her to a particular de- 
partment of the United States Govern. 
ment. Soe riate table decorations dis- 
tinguished the various departments— 
shocks of real wheat, toy tractors, 
wagons, and horses for the Department 
of Agriculture; an enormous globe for 
the Department of State, and so on. 
After this introduction to the Federal 
Government, delegates from Y.W.C.A.s 
in Western Pennsylvania, Eastern Ohio 
and Northern West Virginia spent a 
week as members of Congress. “Con- 
gressmen” attended the President's 


Ball, served on Congressional Commit- 
tees, took part in regular sessions of 
Congress, edited the Congressional 





Girl Reserves of Los Angeles Y.W.C.A. 
are here working at handicraft hobbies. 


Record, and still found time to read 
plays, write verse, swim, sing and—just 


In an article entitled “How Can We 
Make Democracy Work?,” the editor of 
the Congressional Record commented: 
“The idea that youth should live lightly 


- new and not worry about the nation’s 


problems is absurd. . . . Preaching de- 
mocracy is not enough; we've -got to 
make it work for us and each individual 
—you and I must live democratically if 
democracy is to survive.” 

Two regular congressional sessions 
daily were necessary in order to ex- 
press opinions and to get new ideas 
about such problems of a democracy as 


(Concluded on page 36) 
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Bad Influence 
(Continued from page 30) 


looking so .turious. But her tone was 
controlled. “I suppose that means 1 
look small-town—for instance,” she said. 
“After Christine!” 

“No. Now, Audrey—” 

“If you think,” she went on, “that 
people would be much more attractive 
in icago— 

“No,” said, and looked at her in 
di ration. “You know darn well who 
I think is attractive! You know dam 
well!” 

Audrey was mollified. She permitted 
herself a small, inscrutable smile. But 
the conversation had done nothing to 
modify her views in regard to Miss 
Christine Deacon. 


Anp yet Audrey was not permitted to 
forget the existence of the Deacons’ 
child. Audrey’s mother saw to that. 

“I don’t think it would hurt you,” 
Mrs. Reynolds said, hopefully, one day, 
“to ask Christine to your party!” Audrey 
paused, her hand frozen on the dial of 
the radio. 

“I don’t think it would hurt you,” 
Mrs. Reynolds repeated, laboring under 
the mistaken idea that she had made 
a favorable impression. “You see, Aud- 
rey, I had quite a little talk with Mrs. 
Deacon this afternoon at the club—and 
I could read between the lines. She 
obviously thinks it’s very, very strange 
that her daughter should be left out of 
all your little doings—” 

“Doings!” Audrey aggre thickly. 

“Yes,” Mrs. Reynolds said. “Doings. 
Like this little party on Saturday night. 
Now why shouldn't you ask Christine 
to that little party?” Audrey’s patience 
had been strained well-nigh to the 
— point. But she maintained an 
admirable calm. 

“Well, I'm terribly sorry, Mother. But 
it simply wouldn't be the note.” 

“Oh,” Mrs. Reynolds said. 

And she said no more. Unfortunately, 
Audrey did not observe the glint of 
resolution that had come into her moth- 
er's eye. 

The party of which they had spoken 
was not to be a party in any formal 
sense, but merely a Saturday evening 
roundup of Audrey's intimates. It was 
only that the living-room rug had to be 
rolled up, and Mr. Reynolds’ big chair 
pushed out into the hall. Several new 
records, some hot, some sweet, would 
have been bought for the platter-bugs, 
and several dozen ham and chicken 
sandwiches, as well as sizable cakes, 
would await the delectation of Audrey’s 
ravenous friends. 


Audrey was waiting for her guests. 
She had decided, at last, on the dress 
with the blue cornfiowers, and she had 
put on her new slippers with the very 








high heels. She kept 
the room, i irling 

to see how the folds of her skirt flashed 
around her slender legs. She had played 
one of the new records exactly seven- 
teen times and she was about to play 
it again when Mrs. Reynolds, returning 
from seme mysterious errand, came into 
the room to make her astounding an- 
nouncement. ‘ 

“Darling—” she began, in a very in- 
nocent fashion, “I ip AS in at the 
Deacons’ on my wa e just now 
and while I was I hope you 
really won’t mind—I asked little Chris- 
tine to come over this evening. I told 
her you'd be ago | right away. 
And now you aren’t really going to be 
unreasonable about it, are you 

She was a little alarmed, in spite of 
her feigned innocence. Audrey, who 
had been staring at her, dropped sud- 
denly into a chair and remained silent 
—her hands over her eyes, her toes up. 

“Audrey! This is being perfec 
ridiculous, dear! After all—only one 
more girl—and you told me yourself 
Bingo Cooper wouldn’t have any girl 
and—and so naturally—” 

“Bingo doesn’t like Christine!” cried 
Audrey in anguish. “Bingo hates her! 
He didn’t at and he even kind of 
made a play for her—but she was so 
awful about it. And everybody else 
hates her! Just hates her!” 

“Nonsense,” said Mrs. Reynolds. “To 
talk about hating a pie little thing like 
that! I’m ashamed of you, Audrey. Now 
you go right over there and telephone 
that girl!” 

There was, of course, more argument 
before Audrey went at last—with no 
more than a snail's agility—to the tele- 
phone. “But I sup you realize 
you've spoiled everything, Mother,” she 
said, in quiet bitterness and accusation. 
“I suppose you realize that!” 

Mrs. Reynolds was not prepared to 
admit anything of the kind. But she 
was, secretly, a little apprehensive. The 
Reynoldses, to escape pandemonium, 
were going across the street for a quiet 
little game of bridge with the Ramsays, 
but on this occasion Mrs. Reynolds was 
loath to leave the house and Mr. Reyn- 
olds, sitting on a chair in the kitchen, 
looked at her in quite piteous entreaty. 

“Can’t we go now?” he demanded. 
“Can't we?” 

“Oh, no, Charles! I’ve got to wait till 
Christine comes. I’ve got to know what 
happens.” 

New sounds came from the ine 
room—music and the stamping 
shuflling of feet. But above these sounds 
rose the witticisms of the boys and 
screams of almost rapturous apprecia- 
tion from the girls. 

Then, quite abruptly, there was 
silence. That is to say, was com- 
parative silence. The music went on, 


























































the they 
. . - Mrs, C 
olds, timidly the door, és 
a listening ear the living room with 
_ Christine Deacon had arrived. “Oh! fi ! 
I didn’t know it was a party,” she said. T 
“Well, it isn’t a party,” Aud- “ 
rey explained, hurriedly. “Its just a J 5” 
kind of a—well, it’s just the crowd.” ; 
Audrey's mother edged towards a . ’ 
clearer vision. From the half door ray 
of the dining room she see, all - 
too clearly, just what was happening - 
to Audrey's . The Deacons’ daugh- Bu 
ter, who seemed such a nice little not si 
thing, was spoiling the : era, t 
It was the irl's manner, Mrs, Chris 
Reynolds told pre miserably. It an- too. 
tagonized the boys and the girls “W 
to a cold and silent wrath. The presence or any 
of this one ac eee It 1 
blightin the ter cr aged 
wheedsatha, tecmhitg tee AN a iit perfly 
formality. Chr 
Reluctantly Mrs. Reynolds consented J plosiv. 
to accompany an irascible Mr. Reynolds the sn 
to the Ramsays’. She was leaving her blinde 
child to social disaster, and she felt “Oh 
very guilty about it. she fle 
“Loc 
AupnreY, meanwhile, was having her Mm With t 
troubles. As a matter of fact, she was Don’t 
very nearly in a panic. Nobody, it home? 
seemed, wanted to dance any more of a flo 
and nobody even wanted to talk. Aud- Audr 
rey vatiad Bingo into a corner. hurt. S| 
“You've got to dance with her!” she gm Pretty 
hissed. “You've got to!” ville H 
“Ob, no, 1 don't,” Bingo said. “I fj With th 
don’t want to.” live doy 
“Well, that’s not a very nice way for this nig 
ou to act, Bingo Cooper! Because some- sidered 
y's got to do something! She can't MJ Audrey 
just go on standing all by herself by §@ °ver tov 
that phonograph!” friends | 
“Well, all right,” Bingo said sulkily. i 25s kn« 
“But I don’t want to.” ~ her lip 
He stalked across the room and eyed gM ° her te 
Christine with suspicion. “Care to 9 “tious \ 
dance?” he said. “Wait 
“Oh, I don’t know—I hadn't thought HH Tve got 
about it,” said Christine. wants ar 
She turned over one of the records She { 
and gave a little start of recognition. seated be 
“Why—” she said. “That's Skippy 9 fest roc 
Naylor and the Boys! I’ve heard powder y 
in Chicago!” ment, she 
“Well, what about it?” Bingo said. Myoung pe 
“What about it?” puff ban; 
“Well, nothing about it.” Christine three tea 
smiled in amusement. “Only it’s funny 9 #thering 
to find good old Skippy Naylor on 4 Tm s 
ao record t a million ’ 
miles 1 nowhere.” 






“Look—” Audrey interrupted, wildly. 
“Aren't you going to play that wont 
Isn’t anybody going to dance?” 
Well” Bloke said, “if we've got to, 
we've got to—in our crude Medville 
way. But not the way they do in Chi- 
cago, of course. Because in Chicag 































they probably, all dance on_their ear.” 
Christine’s color was. very high. 






cont “Well, don’t bother about dancing 
cm with me,” she said. “As a matter of fact, 
Oh! | think I'll have a cigarette.” 






THERE” was dead silence. Christine 
took a cigarette out of a leather box on 
the table, found a match and struck it, 
and then she lit the cigarette and 
smoked with an ostentatious pleasure 
that might have brought reminiscent 
smiles to Audrey’s parents. 

But the young girls in Medville did 
not smoke. It was not, in this particular 
era, the accepted thing. They stared at 
Christine, and all the boys stared at her 
too. 

“Well, I hope I'm not shocking you 
or anything,” Christine said beige: 

It was her hostess who finally man- 
aged a feeble smile. “Oh, no. That's 
perfly all right,” said Audrey. 

Christine coughed—suddenly and ex- 
plosively. She had swallowed some of 
the smoke. Water filled her eyes and 
blinded them. 

“Oh—oh, excuse me!” she said. And 
she fled, from the room. 

“Look, Audrey—” Norma whi 
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1s her fg With the candor of old friendship. 
oe ‘Don’t you think we'd all better g0 

: home? This party is being pretty muc 
yt of a flop—don’t you think P 





Audrey bit her lip. The comment had 
hurt. She saw her whole prestige—as a 
pretty important person around Med- 
ville High—being oe swept away 
with the tide. She would find it hard to 
live down the story that would follow 












vay for ™ tis night. It would no longer be con- 
.some- fg sidered a privilege to be asked to 
> can't gg Audrey Reynolds’ house. It would be all 
elf by J over town that Audrey encouraged her 





friends to smoke cigarettes—and good- 
ness knew what. Audrey was chewing 
her lip by this time. Somehow, in spite 
of her tender years, she knew how pre-’ 
carious were the seats of the mighty. 

“Wait a minute—” she said feebly. 
Tve got to see if that—that Christine 
wants anything.” 

She found her impossible guest 
sated before the dressing table in the 
guest room, banging her nose with a 
powder puff. Then, to Aubrey’s amaze- 
ment, she realized that the sophisticated 
young person was crying. The powder 
put banged dry a tear, then two or 
three tears, but it could not halt the 
tithering flowing stream of tears. 

‘Tm sorry—” Christine stammered. 
Tm-I'm really having a marvelous 
time at your party, Audrey! Only, I'm 
~well, I guess I’m iosnasich, that's alll” 

“Well,” Audrey said, awkwardly, “I 
Riess it’s an awful shame you had to 
‘ome to a little place like Medville.” 

‘Isn't it!” cried Christine. 

She laughed—laughed gaily. But 
*mething happened to that laugh. It 
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seemed, in some queer way, to crack in 
the middle. And suddenly Audrey was 
listening to the whole story of Christine 
Deacon, punctuated, here and there, 
with painful little sobs. 


“I guess I don’t fool anybody,” Chris- 
tine said. “I guess you know I’m not 
homesiek! Why, I never had a good 
time in Chicago! I just went to an awful 
old girls’ school, and I never knew any 
boys or anything and I never went to 
any parties and I thought it would be 
so wonderful to live in a town where 
you could really know people and—that 
—is that!” 

“Do you mean it was all a line?” 
Audrey demanded, incredulously. 

“Sure it was!” Christine said, begin- 
ning to cry again. “Oh! I didn’t want 
anybody out here to know I was so 
dumb and so kind of unsophisticated 
. . . Oh, well, you can laugh if you want 
to!” 

Audrey did not want to laugh. 

“Look,” she said, gruffly. “Your eyes 
are all red. I think you ought to put 
some cold water on ‘em.” 

A few minutes later Audrey led 
Christine back into the living room. 

“Bingo—!” Christine said. “Did you 
say something about a dance? Or did 
you say something about a dance?” 

Bingo hesitated and then, cautiously, 
began to grin. Audrey, meanwhile, was 
explaining something to Norma in such 
a loud voice that everyone else could 
hear. 

“My goodness, Christine’s so crazy!” 
she said fondly. “She can’t any more 
smoke than a cat—why, it made her 


ery!” 


Auprey’s parents came home, 
shortly, from their bridge game, and 
found Audrey’s most successful party in 
full swing. The meager remains of a 
bountiful feast were strewn on the 
dining-room table. One of the hot rec- 
ords was on and some of the young 
people were dancing. Audrey and Gene, 
Christine and Bingo were in a huddle 
by the phonograph, their arms wound 
around one another’s necks. They seemed 
to be singing. 

Audrey's parents stood by the door 
and stared. When the song was over, 
Audrey's arm was still flung over Chris- 
tine’s shoulder. Christine looked so shy, 
and at the same time so blissful that 
Mrs. Reynolds, as she sheepishly con- 
fessed to her husband, had a lump in 
her throat the size of a doorknob. 

“And I still don’t understand it,” she 
added. 

They had retired, discreetly, to the 
kitchen. “No,” he said. “What d’you 
su ha ed?” 

Bes. ‘Re ara smiled at him. “I’m 
afraid, we'll never, never know.” 


Reprinted by permission of This Week Magazine.. 
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“NUMBER, PLEASE?” 


In the days of “party lines,” listening 
in on the py ned telephone conversa- 
tion was a favorite indoor sport. Now 
radio listeners can eavesdrop to their 
hearts’ content—on imaginary telephone 
calls. The device that makes this pos- 
sible is the “filter mike.” It is a special 
kind of microphone that sifts or filters 
out certain high and low frequencies, 
leaving just enough to give that peculiar 
telephone quality to the speaking voice. 
You can get the same effect by talking 
into a glass tumbler. Try it next time 
you stage a “broadcast” in your school. 


SPEAKING OF ANGELS... 


If you want a picture of life in the 
sky, listen to “Wings Over America” 
every Sunday at 12:30 P. M. on NBC- 
Red and “Sky Blazers” every Saturday 
at 8 P. M. on CBS. Both programs are 
authentic sources of information about 
flying. If you like model airplanes, vou'll 
enjoy the Mutual broadcast every Sat- 
urday morning at 8:30. Have to get up 
early for that one! 


ALL-AMERICAN BOY 


If you ask me, I think “The Aldrich 
Family” gets better each week—if that’s 
possible! You know the idea started with 
Clifford Goldsmith’s play, What a Life. 
Ezra Stone had been. playing that 
hilarious Broadway hit, Brother Rat. 
After being spanked through four acts 
of this show for a year and a half, Ezra 
was invited to take on the role of an- 
other school boy, Henry Aldrich. He 
didn’t know it then, but this part was 
to bring him far greater fame than his 
role of unruly “frosh” in Brother Rat. 

“The Aldrich Family” made its radio 
debut on the Rudy Vallee hour in 1938. 
Later came a weekly spot on the Kate 
Smith program. Now the family is an 
American institution every Thursday at 
8:30 P. M. on NBC-Red. 

Did you ever wonder how the author 
manages to know so much about the 
younger generation? Clifford Goldsmith 
says he ought to know, after teaching 
in a school and having youngsters of his 
own! And I'll bet some of Henry’s esca- 
pades are re-enactments of Mr. Gold- 
smith’s own boyhood. Anyway, at our 
house we drop everything, even the 
dishes, when we hear that familiar call 
“Henry! Henry Aldrich!” You're missing 
a lot if you don’t, too. 


(All times listed are Eastern Standard.) 
GRETTA BAKER 
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[LAUGHS} 


Friend in Need (?) 


“Say, Bob, may I borrow your pen?” 

“Sure thing.” 

“Got a piece of writing paper I can use?” 

“Reckon so.” 

“Going past the mailbox when you go 
out?” 

“Yeh.” 

“Wait a minute till I finish this letter, 
will you?” 

“All right.” 

“Want to lend me a stamp?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Much obliged. Say, what’s your girl’s 
address?” 





Correction 
This notice appeared in a newspaper: 
“Our paper carried the notice Yast week 
that Mr. John Doe is a defective in the 
police force. This was a typographical er- 
ror. Mr. Doe is a detective in the police 


farce.” 
ry 


Definitions: Wise and Otherwise 


Synonym: The word you use when you 
don't know how to spell the one you want 
to use. 

Cauliflower: A cabbage with a college 
education. 

Alibi: The legal way of proving that 
a man was not at a place where he really 
was. 

Depth: Height turned upside down. 

Coal: A purchase which goes not only to 
the buyer but to the cellar. 

Telegram: The only place where words, 
not deeds, count. 

Golf: A game where the ball lies poorly, 
and the player well. 

Trousers: An uncommon noun, singular 
at the top and plural at the bottom.—John 
Garland Pollard in This Week. 























Webster in N. ¥. Herald Tribune 
Life’s Darkest Moment 


Who, Me? 

After the H g of War- 
ners’s “The Sea Hawk,” Jack Warner met 
Maxie Rosenbloom and asked him why he 
hadn’t attended. Maxie protested that he 
had been there. . . . “Oh, you came in- 
cognito,” said Warner. . . . “No,” replied 
Slapsie Maxie, “I came alone.”—Lucius 


Beebe. 
* 


Tut-tut! 

An earnest old lady was seeing the 
sights at the New York World’s Fair this 
summer. On Constitution Mall she paused 
in wonder before a huge, white sculptured 
sundial. 

“What's that?” she said to the attendant. 

“Why, that’s a sundial, madam,” he 
said. “It tells time from the sun’s rays.” 

“My, my!”. said the lady. “What will 
they think of next!”—This Week. 

* ° 


Counting His Chickens 

The Bolivian Indians call airplanes 
“thunderbirds.” They tell a story about an 
old Indian chief, who was much excited 
when he first saw one of the Pan American 
scouting transports fly over his country. 
In due course, by some primitive means of 
smoke signals and runners, news was 
brought that the great bird was resting in 
such-and-such a place. The wily savage 
thereupon sent two of his most trustworthy 
warriors to the place where the bird was 
nesting. He instructed them to sneak up 
under it and try to get one or two of the 
eggs. He hoped to hatch them and use 
the birds in his wars against his enemies.— 
From South By Thunderbird by Hudson 
Strode, page 7. 


° 
In a Word 


sed by your house yesterday. 
anks. 


He: I 
She: 





Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: dle, care, add, ah, sofa; 
éve, énd; ice, ill; tée, érb, ddd, food, foot; 
cube, arn, ip; oil, how. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French u, 
German ii; y at end of syllable—French 
liquid 1; x— an gu ch; n—French 
nasal m or n. In words of more than one 
syllable accented syllables are italicized. 
antimony (dn-ti-mé-né), p. 9. A hard, brit- 

tle element, whitish in color, used in 

alloys. 
Bauxite (béks-it), p. 10. A mineral from 


which aluminum is extra: 


inscrutable (in-skrd0-ta-b’1), p. $4. Mys-- 


terious,-enigmatic. 
manganese (mdng-ga-nés or -néz), p. 9. A 
hard non-magnetic metal 4 
iron. It is used as an alloy to increase the 
hardness of other metals. 
mollified (mél-I-fid), p. $4. Soothed, pla- 
cated. 
truculently (triik-d-lént-lé), p. $0. Fero- 
ciously, savagely; in a rude, hostile man- 
ner. 
synthetic (sin-thét-ik), p. 8. Of chemical 
com from 
The word is 
derived from a Greek word meaning “to 
put together. 


Hi-Y—Girl Reserves 
(Concluded from page 33) 


Jobs and Education, War and Military 
Training, Housing, Delinquency, and 
Minority Groups. The Congressional 
Record reports that several girls had 
never a the prejudice, intoler- 
ance, and discrimination which minority 
groups such as aliens, refugees, Negroes 
and migrants experi in our country. 

Public Affairs, Size 16, by Margaret 
Hiller, has all kinds of suggestions for 
club activities about public affairs. (Se- 
cure from Womans bess, 600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York City.) 


FRIENDS IN TIME OF WAR 
Because it is an international or- 
ganization of women and girls, mem- 
bership in the Y.W.C.A. insures a Girl 
Reserve friends in times of crisis as well 
as in times of peace. From the 
of Countess Helene Goblet d’Aviella, 
president of the National Federation of 
Belgian Y.W.C.A. Foyers, at work with 
refugees in Toulouse, comes this bit of 
news: “Marie-Louise is fifteen and was 
a new member of the Ghent Y.W.C.A. 
When war broke out the family had half 
an hour to pack. The mother said: ‘You 
must take only what is strictly neces- 
?—So,’ said Marie-Louise, ‘I put in 
my Girl Reserve uniform blouse, ‘first 
thing.’ “Why did you think that so very 
important?’ I asked. She answered: ‘So 
that in France people might recognize 
me as a member of the “Y” and so make 
friends.’ ” 


A BIRTHDAY TO CELEBRATE 


It was sixty years ago, in 1881 to be 
exact, that younger _ ’ clubs were 
first organized in the Y.W.C.A. It was 
in Ockland,- California, that school 
girls were first given a place in the pro- 
gram of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association. Since that time clubs for 
high school girls, first called Girl Re 
serves in 1918, have been organized in 
over a thousand cities and rural com- 
munities in all of the country. 
April 20-25, 1941, are dates to be 
marked on Girl Reserve calendars, for 
during that week celebrations 
will be held in all local ¥.W.C.A.s and 
in all Girl Reserve clubs. 





What’s in a Name? 


“Squire” Mark Hawley, Radio Station 
WOR’s newscaster, has a cow on his farm 
in Jersey. He calls her “Charity”—because 


she gives so much. 
© 


New Trick 

Magician (to small boy whom he ha 
called onto the Now, 

ee ee ce ee oe 


Small boy: No, daddy. 
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THE FORD GOOD DRIVERS LEAGUE PRESENTS 


me Champion High-school-age Driver 
of the United States @ 


Gene M. Kennard, Evansville, 


At a Victory Banquet at the New York 
World’s Fair, attended by 48 State 
Winners, their sponsors, and notable 
figures in education, safety movements 
and business, Edsel Ford presented 
prizes totaling $14,000 to winners of the 
Ford Good Drivers League 1940 Nation- 
wide Driving Contest. 


The thrilling climax of the evening 
was the award of a $5000 University 
Scholarship to Gene M. Kennard, 18 
years old, of Evansville, Indiana. Gene 
was selected by the judges after a stiff 
two-day competition among 48 State 
Winners, Jimmie Hymer, of Phoenix, 
Arizona, came in a close second, win- 
ting a $2000 scholarship. Three schol- 
aships of $500 each were awarded to 
lee Adams, of Alexandria, La.; Roger 
lengnick, of North Little Rock, Ark.; 
and Don Syenkeson, of Minot, N. D. 

Eight other won scholarships of 
8250 each, Thee woe. Thelbert Boy. 
kin, of Bailey, N. C.; Donald S. Brown, 


‘Indiana, selected from 48 State 


Champions, awarded $5000 University 


Scholarship and Championship Cup 
by Edsel Ford, President of the League 


of Caldwell, Idaho; Eugene Brunelle, 
Jr., of Somersworth, N. H.; Donald 
Curton, of Evensville, Tenn.; Cornelius 
Joseph Flynn, of Wilmington, Del.; 
Robert E. Irion, of Axtell, Kan.; Robert 
Byron Morris, of Westerville, Ohio; and 
James Watson, of Lynchburg, Va. The 
35 other State Champion contestants 
each won a $100 scholarship—and all 
boys were given Championship Watches. 


Mr. Ford announced, at the Banquet, 


that the first year’s activities had been so 
successful that the Ford Motor_Com- 
pany would continue to sponsor the 
League. He also announced that in the 
1941 contest girls would be included. 

“I would like to take this opportunity,” 
said Mr. Ford, “to express my thanks 
to the many who helped make this pro- 
gram so successful, First, to the boys 
who enrolled in the determination to 
become better drivers—and particularly 
to these boys here tonight. 

“Thanks are also due to the parents 


who took so much interest in the League, 
and to the judges, the observers, the 
advisory board, and many others who 
helped in our efforts. 


“Beyond anything I can say, you have 
all earned the gratitude of every one who 
is using the highways of America.” 








1941 MEMBERSHIP OPEN TO 
BOYS AND GIRLS! 


Decide now that you'll win next 
year! Membership in the Ford 
Good Drivers League is open 
to both boys and girls. Watch 
this publication for information 
about 1941 plans! 




















FORD GOOD DRIVERS LEAGUE 


DEARBORN, MICHIGAN 
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BOY dates GIRL 


. U. 8. Pat. . 


3. Sold...A. Merritt! 


HAT queer, cut-off feeling in 
"Pees throat had nothing to do 
with the size of his collar, al- 
though he kept stretching his neck as 
if something were choking him. No, 
the collar of Mac’s new agate blue 
shirt was just right. In fact, his whole 
outfit—brown and blue herringbone 
suit, blue shirt, brown and blue 
striped tie, yellow socks, brown ox- 
fords, and brown felt hat—was on 
the okay side. Mac's outward appear- 
ance was solid. Inside he was as 
shaky as jello. 
Mac was on his way to a First 
Date. 

-Strangely enough, it wasn't The 
Girl that was worrying him, although 
he knew that he was no match for 
some of the smoothies who hung 
around the Big Scoop. Mac simply 
wasn’t the type who could start a 
conversation with “How’s things and 
stuff?” and not feel like a first-class 
goon; but, in this case, he was bank- 
ing on his and Moree mutual inter- 
est in journalism and in Central High 
activities as start-talking points. It 


By Gay Head 


was meeting the family, especially 
Papa, that had Mac jittery. Perhaps 
it was because he remembered so 
little about his own father, who had 
been killed in a train wreck years 
ago, that Mac felt ill-at-ease around 
older men. He never seemed to 
know what to talk about, as other 
boys did. Stretch Meekins for in- 
stance, back in Twelve Oaks. There 
was a talking machine for youl 
Stretch could entertain anybody, 
young or old, hours on end, with his 
stories and imitations of people. 
Why, Sally Scott, the most popular 
girl in town, said that Stretch’s imi- 
tation of President Roosevelt on the 
radio was the only thing her father 
had ever liked about the “govern- 
mint” yet! And all the mothers and 
fathers thought Stretch was “a 
scream,” which was a compliment 
according to the way they looked at 
it. Maé¢ wished that he could con- 
verse like Stretch could—in a social 
way. Now, in a business way— 
Mac stopped dead in his tracks, 
Sa-ay, maybe he could apply the 


“Why, hello, there, Clark—oh, excuse me, I thought it was Superman,” said Mac. 
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Today’s Specials 


What goes “solid” with a brown 
and blue herringbone suit? 


What are the main ingredients of 
good salesmanship? Can they be 
applied to selling personality as 
well as sandwiches? To Papa in 
the parlor as well as the business 
man in his office? 

What are some subjects of conver- 
sation Papa is likely to be inter- 
ested in? 

If Boy shakes hands with Mama 
(or daughter, for that matter) 
who must offer the hand first? 
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same technique in selling himself 
that he used in selling Worth-More 
Sandwiches! As he walked along, 
Mac tried to analyze salesmanship: 
first, Courtesy and Promptness, of 
course; then there was what you 
might call Breaking the -Ice—some 
casual remark or humorous com- 
ment; then the Right Approach- 
sizing up your man, seeing what 
makes him tick; and finally, Sticking 
with Him, a “Yes—but” instead of a 
“No!” technique. Well, it was worth 
a try, anyhow. 

By the time he had figured all this 
out, Mac was on the doo: of 987 
Arbor Road. He rang the doorbell 
and, almost immediately, his in- 
tended victim came to the door. 
Ahem . . . courtesy first, thought 
Mac. 

“How do you do, sir? I'm Mac 

Worth,” he said as soon as Mr. Mer- 
ritt opened the door. “I have a date 
with Marjorie tonight.” 
' “Well, come in,” Mr. Merritt re- 
sponded about as cordially as if Mac 
were a fifth cousin arriving for an 
unexpected visit. 

For a second Mac had a sinking 
feeling in his knees but, when he 
caught sight of a small boy standing 
on the stairs, he recovered, remem- 
bering “Junior” and the Superman 
Whooooshs during his afternoon 
telephone conversation with Marge. 
This might be a wonderful chance 
to do a little Ice-breaking! 

“Why, hello there, Clark—oh, ex- 
cuse me, I thought at first it was 
Superman,” Mac addressed the 
youngster. 

“Aw-w-w, gwan,” Jr.’s dubious re- 
sponse was offset by a big grin, and 
Mac thought he h a slight 
chuckle from Mr. Merritt. 

“Marge had to go down to the 
church to get her Mother. They 
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should be back by this time. . . . Come 
on into the living room,” Mr. Merritt 
told Mae. 

“Thank you,” Mac replied, following 
Mr. M. into the room. While waiting 
to see where Mr. M. would sit, so that 
he could choose a chair nearby, Mac 
had time to glance around. He noticed 
several issues of Public Safety maga- 
zine on the table and one of was 
open to an article on “Transit Prob- 
lems.” Boy-o-boy, if this was the Right 
Approach, he was in luck! 

“Middlevale is new to me,” Mac be- 
gan. “I’ve lived here only a few weeks, 
but I couldn’t help noticing that Vine 
and Arbor intersection as I came out 
here tonight. There’s an overgrown 
hedge a, the northeast corner that 
makes it a very dangerous .. .” 

“I wonder if old Sam Riggins has for- 
gotten to have that hedge trimmed 
again,” Mr. Merritt interrupted. “He 
promised me last week hed have it 
done immediately. You see, I hap 
to be a member of the local Satety 
Council.” 

“Oh,” Mac said, somewhat surprised, 
“then you must have had something 
to do with those safety signs downtown. 
That one on Commerce Street, “Hon- 
estly Now—What’s Your Hurry?’ cer- 
tainly is an eye-catcher.” 

“Yes, that is pretty good,” was Mr. 
Merritt’s comment—a classic example of 
understated opinion, judging by the 
strain on his vest buttons at that mo- 
ment. “A-a-hem! You're a-very observ- 
ing young man to have noticed so 
much. I hope you heed those signs. 
Sometimes I wonder if young people 
should be allowed behind the wheel. 
Playing fender tag and driving at top 
speed seem to be some boys’ ideas of 
what a driver’s license means.” 

“Yes, but . . .” Mac went on, “we're 
all becoming more safety-conscious. I 
know I am, since I signed the Careful 
and Courteous Driving Pledge in the 
Ford Good Drivers’ League.” 

“Oh, you entered the contest?” 

“Yes, and a friend of mine, in Twelve 
Oaks, won the state contest and got a 
$100 scholarship and a trip to New 
York. He had a wonderful time.” 

“You don’t say,” said Mr. Merritt, as. 
if he wanted to hear more. 

By the time Marge and her Mother 
retuned home, Mac and Mr. Merritt 
had gone (conversationally) from Good 
Drivers to the New York World’s Fair, 
to the World Series, to radio sports 
announcers, to Raymond Gram Swing, 
'o swing music and Alec Templeton, 
and were laughing over one of Pat 
OMalley’s songs when they were in- 
terrupted. 

“Well, you two sound like school 
chums!” Marge exclaimed in amaze- 
ment, when she and Mrs. Merritt 
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3. AT THE G-E RESEARCH LABORATORY 





(Concluded on page 41) 






SIBLE WORLD’ 


The Story of 
Irving Langmuir , 






“1. WHEN A BOY in Brooklyn, New York, Irving 
Langmuir made life exciting for the neighbor- 
hood cats by placing pieces of wood coated 
with a harmless explosive where the cats would 
step on them. Unwary cats found chips 
under their feet popping like firecrackers. 
Langmuir liked to see the cats run, but he 
was more interested in what happened when 
he mixed two chemicals. 





2. IRVING LANGMUIR’S CURIOSITY led him out-of-doors as naturally as it led 


him into the laboratory. When he went to Germany in 1906 to 
study chemistry under a famous professor at Gottingen, he spent his holidays 
exploring the Alps without a guide. There he learned to ski when skiing was 
still so new that he had to teach himself. Years later he learned to fly his 
own plane, but when Lindbergh once remarked, “Flying isthe greatest sport 
in the world, isn’t it?” Dr. Langmuir replied, “No, skiing.” 





in 1909 scientists were at work trying 
to improve the incandescent lamp. 
That summer, Dr. Langmuir started 
to work at the Laboratory on the 
same problem. Other scientists were 
trying to create a higher vacuum in- 
side the lamp— Dr, Langmuir began 
studying the effects of putting various 
gases into the lamp. He discovered that a high vacuum wasn’t necessary. By 
putting certain inert gases into the lamp he actually improved it. This one 
invention saves the people of America more than a million dollars every 
night in light_bills, but it is only one of the many important discoveries that 
Dr. Langmuir has made. : 


DR. LANGMUIR HAS EXPLORED THE INVISIBLE WORLD OF MOLECULES, 
measured their shape and size, and studied the way they are packed together 
to form the world we see and feel. The story of his explorations is a part of the 
story of the General Electric Company, and of the even greater story of 
American industry. It is a story that has its own heroes, its glorious deeds, its 
great victories. Out of these victories have come the automobile, the electric 
light, the radio—to make your life richer in opportunities for work and play. 





Read “The Story of Steinmetz.” The General Electric Company will send you a free 
copy of this story of a great electrical wizard. Write to Sect. C, Schenectady, N. Y. 





GENERAL & ELECTRIC 
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Take Your Camera Along! 


By Mabel Scacheri 
HENEVER you go to a party, a party.” Then come on up nearer, and 
W picnic, a circus, a fair, or on a show groups playing games, laughung 
short trip, take your camera at the other fellow’s antics. That woul 


along. A grand chance for pictures! And 
then, when you actually get to agg, | 
them, sometimes the excitement an 

movement get you all mixed up. You 
don’t know just what to choose, and 
how te go about telling the story of the 
jamboree in pictures. 

Well, here is one way to think your- 
self out of the muddle. Imagine that 
you were telling about the party to 
jock or Susie, who happened not to 

ave attended it. You'd say, “Last Sat- 

urday Marge had a party, Hallowe'en 
stuff, you know. She had all the doings, 
bobbing for apples, spooky fortune- 
tellers, walking downstairs backward 
with candles, charms in the cakes, the 
whole works And you should have seen 
Bill after he got through winning the 
prize snapping at apples! Wet is no 
name for it. And Marge’s tace when she 
got the thimble in the cake that meant 
ots of hard workl’” 

Now just how did you tell that? First 
you said Marge had a party. A general 
statement. Then you described some ot 
the amusements. And then you told 
what certain individuals did, and how 
they looked That was perfectly logical, 
and first rate for pictures. 

One “general view” shot, made trom 
the stairs, or the top of a stepladder, 
down onto the throng in the living- 
room. That would say “Marge had a 


Put « 25-watt bulb in the lantern and 
cide vo the Bale fale eee ee 
clothing. Distance 


ing light-colo 


say “She had all the doings, apple-bob- 
bing, etc.” Then single out ial vic- 
tims, for close-ups, such as Bill with his 
face all wet from his efforts in the 
apple-tub. Or Marge, giving that “hard 
ak” thimble a disty Tooke 

Each one of these pictures would 
have a special purpose and a special 
point. Added dap lh would 
make a fine series, all about party. 
You would find that when you pasted 
the pictures into your > sa they 
wale look very well together. Why? 
Because they would be in difterent 
scales, with people shown in difterent 
sizes, an inch high, three inches, just a 
head. When you have a lot of pictures 
on one page, and the human toss is 
the same size in each, the effect ts not 
nearly so good as when people are 
shown in different sizes. That helps vou 
see each picture separately, not the 
whole page as a crowd. 

Perhaps these party shots sound like 
flashlight photography. Well, that is the 
easiest way to get them. One of those 
simple box cameras with flashlight at- 
tachment that have come onto the mar- 
ket in the last couple of years are grand 
for parties. Easy to shoot, good-sized 
pictures, and the blink of the bul 
seems to fit right in with the other do- 
ings. Flash, and you always hear a sur- 
prised laugh. Of course, you do try to fit 





is 








We don’t say “Take Your Cam- 
era” without first having arranged 
to give you expert advice on what 
to do with it. Mabel Scacheri is 
an authority on the subject. She 
collaborated with her late husband, 
the noted photographer, Mario 
Seacheri, on such well - known 
books as The Fun of Photography, 
Winnebago Boy, and Indians To- 
day. The latter was written after 
Mr. and Mrs. Seacheri had spent 
several months among the Pueblo 
Indians in New Mexico. For some 
examples of Seacheri photo- 
graphs, see the special Indian issue 
of ‘Scholastic, Oct. 24, 1936. Mrs. 
Seacheri also conducts the pho- 
tography department of the New 
York World-Telegram. 

We're sure you'll enjoy this new 
Scholastic department. Your photo- 
graphs will benefit, too. And that'll 
help all camera fans planning to 
enter any of the several photogra- 
phy divisions in this year’s Schol- 
astic Awards. Watch for announce- 
ment of full details in the October 


14 issue. 
















the pictures into the fun, and aot 
bother anybody. 

It you don’t have a camera with a 
synchronized flashlight, you can easily 
omega St lg ab 

camera all set, on a tripod, open 
the shutter, flash, close the shutter. You 
may have to ask people to . but 

will be so tvay aiid full of party 
high spirits that they will pose well, if 
you work fast and don’t give them time 
to brood over their appearance. 


Lights and Shadows 

If flashlights are out altogethe:. then 
just take along a couple of phototlood 
bulbs, with those 50 cent cardboard re- 
flectors, screw them into a couple of 
bridge lamps, and shoo the gang over 
into your aphic corner. [n that 
bright light, with, fait pan film you cao 
get plenty of grand party shots, with 
your triends repeating some 
monkeyshine thy hav just done to en- 
tertain the crowd. 

Just watch out for dark shadows, and 


shift lamps around so nobody's 
face ig brightly Aighted on one side and 
darkly shaded on the other. 

The main thing to remember, tho:zh. 
is not these technicalities of lighting, bui 
the expression, the action, the atis- 
phere of whoopee, which will make 
these honest-to-goodness party pictures. 
Much is forgiven the amateur photog: 
rapher in the way of soft focus, ovet- 

. and such mishaps, if he just 
thinks up interesting shots. lively, 0% 
tural. things for people to do in his pic 
tures. 


So, next time you shoot a series, think 
first of how you would tell some absent 
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out various steps, from the general idea 
, of the party, picnic, circus or what have 
‘ you, up to the small details of individ- 
' ual faces and action. 
2 
; SHORT TECHNICAL NOTES 
D % 
. Suppose you have a- 
. meter of the older vintage, with film 
> speeds no higher than 64, and you use 
r film of 100 or 125 Weston rating. Do 
. you throw away your meter? No indeed. 
‘4 Just set the film for 50, with 100 
e e 
" rating film, and then cut your exposure 
a in half by closing down one stop. 
a ee 
s Some clear cold day this winter you 
may shoot a film which, when you de- 
s velop it, has a streak of “brambles,” or 
ee pigeon tracks, right down the middle 
1 of it. Don’t blame the developer. Those 
to brambles are due to static electricity. 
a- They occur when you twist the film too 
nl fast in going from one shot to another, 
e- or when you take the camera from a 
er very warm room out into intense cold. 
Electricity forms inside the camera, and 
= crackles up and down, or across, the 
film. It can happen, now and then, 
om when the weather is not extremely cold, 
ws if atmospheric conditions are right. 
ith @ 
>asily yo ey 
Cet If you put your prints between blot- 
open ters and press them, do you sometimes 
. You 
. but NE Yj 0 Uit y Yy A y T( 
f if 
ER BLEARN CHEMISTRY/ 
7 ae = Cl 
then CHEMISTRY STUDENTS! Here's a new 
stlood and easy way to learn chemistry. Works like a regular jig- 
saw puzzle. New Bryan Valence Blocks teach you how chemi- 
rd re- eal elements combine to form compounds and how compounds 
teact to form other compounds. They clearly show you how 
yle of to construct chemical formulae and ‘equations. You learn 
atomic and molecular weights. valence and ionization rap- 
: over idly, in a way you won’t eas:l’ forget. Send today for a box 
4 that of Bryan Valence Blocks. Price $1. 
: Manufactured by the Makers of Chemeraft 
ju can The Porter Chemical Co., 51 Prospect Av:., Hagerstown, Md. 
- with r 
some tamps 
to ear Unique CHICKEN & EGG stamp; 
BULL FIGHT; GIANT SUN- 
FLOWER and CARIB ARCHER!! 
S, and These unusual stamps with U. 8S. 
bod "5 and many others with _ Approvals. 
y Ces Send Se postage. 
le and EARL C. PINKERTON, 5606-X Lansdowne Av., Phila.Pa. 
] ' PONY EXPRESS SET (facsimiles), 
howah, E Postage 3c. Interesting approval selec- 
bui © © © tion included. 
ng, Dut ROBERTS, 407 Shearer Bidg., Bay City, Michigan 
atinus- 
make Classified 
ictures. BOWS and ARROWS for Hunting and Recreation, Cata- 
logue of Bows, Arrows and all materials free. Instruction 
photog: on “How to make your own.” 50c. CHESTER 
. over BROWN, 617 So. State, Chicago. 
} —— 
hs just SCHOOL SENIORS—Earn $25, up. Selling Graduation 
Cards. Fine Opportunity. Large Catalogue. Agency wait- 
ly, 0a ing. Hurry! Crafteards, Box 235, (SCH), Pittsburgh, Pa, 
his pic BE FUNNY. Make money. Learn gag writing. Stamp 
quite information. DON ULSH STUDIOS 8-518 
: Tightwood, Chicago. 
&, think Sine sconce 
KE MONEY selling Christmas Cards. Write for in- 
_ absent formation. Freeman, 35 High, New Haven, Conn. 

















et paper lint on the face of the prints? 
f so, you are putting them in much too 
wet. They should be barely damp. If 
they have dried completely, and you 
wish to straighten them in the press, 
wring out a wad of cotton very dry, rub 
the backs of the prints until they are 
slightly, but only slightly, damp, and 
then press down. No-Lint blotters are 
also a help, if you just can’t get the 
knack of how damp to make the prints. 


the reel of your developing tank 
toeostakiy before ‘abing a roll of film 
into it. The least drop of water, no mat- 
ter how tiny, will cause the film to stick, 
pile up, emulsion toyching the next 
twist of the film, and a botched job of 
developing is the result. Dry bakelite 
reels with an orange-wood manicure 
stick and a clean handkerchief. 


Boy Dates Girl 


(Concluded from page 39) 


walked in. “Hello, Mac. . . . Mother, 
this is Mac Worth.” 

Mac rose quickly. “How are you, 
Mrs. Merritt?” he asked, shaking hands 
with her when she offered her hand. 

“Well, at the moment I’m distinctl 
‘fed up’ on cheese and pimento sr 
wiches,” Mrs. Merritt laughed. 

“Mother's chief worry is how much 
mayonnaise it would take for 2500 
sandwiches to be served at a church 
convention here next week,” Marge ex- 
plained further. “So, when I told her 
about your sandwich business . . .” 

“Well, the mayonnaise isn’t quite in 
my department,” Mac said, “but Ill 
be glad to get Mother to give you a 
few facts and figures. I could call her 
up now,” Mac offered. 

“No, don’t do that.”' Mrs. Merritt re- 
plied. “It can wait. But I'll make out 
the list of things I want to know and 
Marge can bring it to you at school 
tomorrow. I'd be most grateful. . . .” 

“Not at all. I'll be glad to do it and 
I’m sure Mother will,” Mac said. 

“Oh, fine. And that reminds me, 
Archie,” Mrs. Merritt turned to Mr. M., 
“we still have to check over the House- 
hold and Kitchen accounts for last 
month. I have them all upstairs.” 

“All right. Well, goodnight, Mac, this 
is where I have to drive carefully,” Mr. 
Merritt said, with a wink at Mac. 

Mac told Mr. and Mrs. Merritt both 
goodnight before they went upstairs. 
After they had departed, Marge said, 
“Well, do tell, what’s come over Dad? 
He usually treats any new dates of mine 
as if they were either kidnapers or Fifth 
Columnists. But you seem to have sold 
him—like that!” a 

“Well, not quite. It was more like 
this,” Mac grinned, crossing his fingers. 
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Good Ink comes from 





The principal ingredients of ink are 
tannin, iron, acid, color and gum. 
And it is only through long experi- 
ence that these elements can be 
properly mixed together to produce 
the best Blue-Black Ink. It takes 
not only chemical experience, but 
experience in purchasing the finest 
raw materials available. 


Since the days of Abraham Lincoln, 
Sanford has been making ink. Ask 
for Sanford’s when you ask for ink 
It costs no more yet gives you more 
—in quality that means a trouble. 
free pen and trouble-free writing. 
Get a bottle today. Also send for 
the interesting free booklet “Some 
Things You Should Know About 
Inks.” Sanford Ink Co., 116 Wooster 
St., New York; 846 West Congress 
St., Chicago. 














FOLLOW THE LEAD OF 


BUNNY BERIGAN 


AND PLAY A 


MARTIN! 


tunities for fameand money 

on radio and records— with 
big mame bands—are many. 
Don’t waste time on an inferior 
instrument. Play a Martin—right 
from the start, make faster prog- 
ress, and you'll soon be in a class 
with the best. Send for FREE 
photo of Bunny Berigan. Mention 
instrument you play or prefer. 


M ARTI BAND INST. COMPANY 


Dept. ™ © Elkhart, indiana 
All Scholastic advertisements are guides to education, 
health, or fun. Keep this in mind and read the advertise- 











Next Week: DEAR SIRS 


ments. And don’t forget to mention Scholastic when 
writing to our advertisers. 
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Ticks for Ammeeien’s Take 


An Editorial 





EW are the students of America 

who have not stood up in as- 
sembly and joined in singing Kath- 
arine Lee Bates’ splendid anthem of 
patriotism, “America the Beauti- 
ful.” You remember how the first 
stanza goes: 

“O beautiful for spacious skies, 


For amber waves of grain, 
For purple mountain majesties 





this problem of soil exhaustion may 
be. Not only has our rich top soil 
been drained away by water and 
wind, but our petroleum, coal, and 
metal reserves have been wasted by 
careless drilling and mining. And 
there are a few essential materials, 
as shown in the article on page 8, 
which even America lacks. So Con- 
servation must be one of our 





Above the fruited plain! 
America! America! 
God shed his grace on thee 
And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea!” 
And how it goes on, in further verses, to single out 
the “pilgrim feet,” “heroes proved,” and “patriot 
dream That sees beyond the years Thine alabaster 
cities gleam Undimmed by human tears.” 


If we stop to think as we sing, these are some 
of the things we Americans are fortunate to pos- 
sess as part of our national heritage. And though 
the “waves of grain” may sometimes be washed 
away by soil erosion, or the “alabaster cities” 
dirtied by soft-coal smoke and dump-heaps, we 
know that these great assets are not only ideals, 
but have been and canbe realities. 


Now we are engaged in a great national effort 
for “preparedness” and defense. The country: has 
taken to heart the motto of the Boy Scouts—“Be 
Prepared”—prepared for anything that may hap- 
pen in an uncertain world of violence and ag- 
gression. In this’ job it is good sense to look 
around us and reckon up our “national resources,” 
the tools we have to work with, the stuff on which 
we can depend. 


We are apt to think of resources in a pretty 
narrow way, as if they had to do only with the 
land and its physical products, either mineral or 
agricultural. Of course these things are the in- 
dispensable geographical foundation of the na- 
tion’s progress. We can take no credit for them. 
We simply happen to be the lucky people whose 
ancestors settled in this richest and most stimu- 
lating of all the earth’s continents. 

But these natural resources are not inexhausti- 
ble. They will not automatically last forever. We 
have learned in the last few years how serious 


watchwords for defense. 


In the little square picture on this page we have 
tried to analyze this question of resources a little 
more deeply. It has four parts: 

1. Our land and raw materials. 

2. Our people—their health, welfare, and , 

8. Our mechanical facilities-the marvelous indus- 
trial machine we have built. 

4. Our institutions—the government, churches, 
schools, press which “embody the basic lib- 
erties of our democratic way of life. 

Somewhere in this special issue on National Re- 
sources each one of these is treated, except Num- 
ber 3. (In a forthcoming issue of Scholastic we 
shall begin an important series of articles on the 
great industries essential to our national defense. ) 
Number 1 is dealt with in Mr. Mullin’s article; 
Number 2 in “Behind the Headlines”; and Num- 
ber 4 in Dr. Commager’s page. Sometimes we 
may feel pessimistic about the alleged “success” 
of the dictator nations. If you want some real 
facts, take a look at M. E. Tracy’s big book, Our 
Country, Our People, and Theirs, which shows in 
parallel columns just how America stands as 
against Germany; Italy, and Russia, in all these 
resources. You'll have reason to be proud of your 
country. ; 

None of these four great resources can be neg- 
lected if this country is to remain strong and in- 
dependent. It would be foolish to say that any one 
of them is more important than any other. But it 
is nevertheless true that without our free institu- 
tions and principles, which Dr. Commager has 
called our “spiritual resources,” the others can 
never be effectively coordinated and inspired. 
Freedom is the spark-plug of effort. The record of 
European nations in the year shows that 
people fight best only when they feel they are 
defending the highest human rights. America has 
a fighting faith in the things it loves. 
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ATTENTION 
TEACHERS! 


“CAVALCADE” RECORDINGS 
now can be bought 
for school use 


12 outstanding historical dramas 
now ready. Others to be added. 


The Constitution of the United States 
Francis Scott Key and “The Star Spangled Banner” 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Abraham Lincoln (starring Raymond Massey) 
Robert E. Lee (starring Philip Merivale) 
Benedict Arnold (starring Claude Rains) 
Sam Houston (starring Walter Huston) 
Thomas Paine—Revolutionary Patriot 
Jane Addams of Hull House (starring Helen Hayes) 

Nancy Hanks—Meother of Lincoln 
Susan B. Anthony (starring Cornelia Otis Skinner) 
Walter Reed and His Fight against “Yellow Jack’ 


HOW TO GET THEM: Information about 


, Cavalcade of America records, including 


prices, may be obtained from Association of 
School Film Libraries, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. 
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TOWERING ABOVE ALL OTHER SCREEN SPECTACLES 
ALL THE WONDERS OF THE THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS! 


THREE BRAVE HEARTS... 
ADVENTURING IN A WONDER WORLD! 4 Og 


seen... Wolverine 

lignt cascade of | 

upon the screen... Ma 
horses winging through 
the clouds... flying carpets 
that sweep their wa 
round the world— adh 
ture after adventure, spec- 





lacle piled on spectach 
: : Abu swings on the silver cables 
* to battle the king of the spiders | 


ADVENTURE OF THE ALL-SEEING EYE! 
- Guarded by the fierce “Green 
Men”...the 1000-tentacled octopus! 
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in in Magic Techuinaten 
CONRAD VEIDT-SABU - JUNE ‘DUPREZ: JOHN JUSTIN - REX INGRAM - MARY MORRIS 


United Artists 













A $2,000,000 SCREEN THRILL AT POPULAR PRICES...DON'T 


